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EOREWORV FROM THE PRES WENT 


For many years, going back to the administrations of President Behnken 
and President Harms, The Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod has been 
involved in doctrinal controversy. Charges and counter charges of 
doctrinal difference within the Synod have abounded. These matters 
came to a head and were the central focus of attention at the 1973 
synodical convention. At this convention "A Statement of Scriptural 
and Confessional Principles" was adopted by the Synod as a "more formal 
and comprehensive statement of belief" (1973 Resolution 3-01), and that 
which has been referred to as a "faculty majority position" was rejected. 
Following the 1973 convention, charges, including charges of false doc¬ 
trine, were brought against the president of Concordia Seminary and he 
was suspended from office. 

Because some confusion seemed to characterize the doctrinal discussions 
which have gone on for many years and most especially which followed in 
the wake of the New Orleans Convention, in January, 1974, after dis¬ 
cussions with the Council of Presidents, the Board of Directors, and 
the Commission on Theology and Church Relations, I appointed the Advisory 
Committee on Doctrine and Conciliation. To this committee were appointed 
15 well-known and articulate theologians representing the diverse theo¬ 
logical positions within the Synod and a journalistic consultant. Two 
tasks were assigned to this committee: 1) delineate the issues, and 
2) develop proposals for dealing with the issues in such a way that the 
Synod can under God and by His grace achieve doctrinal consensus. 


In December, 1975, I received the completed report of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Doctrine and Conciliation. This report contains a number of 
documents which address the assignments given to the committee. In 
accordance with the recommendations of both the conservative and moderate 
caucuses that this report receive wide distribution within the Synod, I 
am pleased to be able to make the complete unedited report available to 
all pastors of The Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod. Moreover, additional 
copies are available from Concordia Publishing House at a nominal cost. 


I also wish to state that I have given serious consideration to all of the 
proposals for dealing with the issues as they are contained in Section II 
of this report. Therefore, I am forwarding this report to the Commission 
on Theology and Church Relations for study and evaluation, with the request 
that the CTCR give every consideration to the more specific proposals for 
dealing with the issues which were suggested by the moderate and conserva¬ 
tive caucuses as it coordinates the preparation of a series of Bible 
studies and carries out its responsibilities for ongoing theological 
education as called for in 1975 Resolution 3-01 "To Seek Unity." 


I want especially to thank all of the members of the Advisory Committee 
on Doctrine and Conciliation for the enormous amount of time and effort 
which was devoted to this important assignment. I hope that this report 
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will receive wide study and discussion in the Synod, especially on the 
circuit, regional and pastoral conference levels. Responses and re¬ 
actions should be sent to the Commission on Theology and Church Relations. 

It is my prayer that under the guidance of the Holy Spirit this report 
will provide an opportunity for fraternal discussion of the doctrinal 
issues troubling our church and that it may promote peace and concord 
in our Synod under the Holy Scriptures so that we may all "with one 
voice glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." (Romans 15:6) 


J. A. 0. Rreus, President 
February, 1976 
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PREFACE 


In January, 1974, the Advisory Committee on Doctrine and Conciliation 
began its work under a mandate from the President's office to (1) 
"delineate the issues" which are disturbing the peace and harmony of 
our Church; and (2) "develop proposals for dealing with the issues in 
such a way that the Synod can under God and by His grace achieve doctrinal 
consensus." To carry out this assignment, 15 men were appointed—seven 
recognized, articulate and dedicated Lutheran scholars and churchmen who 
were representative of a "conservative" theological approach; and seven 
equally known and articulate and dedicated representatives of what is 
commonly termed among us as a "moderate" theological approach; and one 
to serve as the chairman-moderator. Four of the original appointees 
declined to serve and others were assigned in their places. 

The members of the Conservative Caucus were: 


Doctor Karl L. Barth 

The Reverend Wm. T. Eggers Doctor Robert D. Preus 

Doctor Arthur F. Graudin Doctor Don Ridgeway 

Doctor H. Armin Moellering Doctor Lorenz Wunderlich 

Serving on the Moderate Caucus were: 


Doctor James J. Childs, Jr. 
Mr. Walter A. Christopher 
Doctor Carl A. Gaertner 
Doctor Lloyd H. Goetz 


Doctor Ralph W. Klein 
Doctor Richard A. Lischer 
The Reverend Samuel J. Roth 


Narrowly defined, the committee's first assignment was to isolate in terms 
understandable and acceptable to all who were engaged in theological 
controversy those points of disagreement which are most disturbing to the 
peace and unity of the Church, to set forth the points at issue and to 
delineate those areas in which there is agreement and in which there is 
disagreement. Furthermore, this delineation was to be made in terms which 
are comprehensible to everyone in the Church. Initially four, and ul¬ 
timately five, areas of theological concern were isolated as requiring 
attention. They are: 

1) "The inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture"; 

2) "The Gospel and its relationship to the authority of Scripture"; 

3) "The use of the Historical-Critical method in the interpretation 

of Scripture"; 

4) "The third use of the law"; and 

5) "The doctrine of the Church"; how broad is its theological 

umbrella and what do its members owe one another, particularly 
with reference to its moments of disagreement. (The committee 



was unable to give adequate time or attention to this 
fifth area to provide a helpful report. Its concern for 
the topic, however, did find its way into the agenda at 
the Theological Convocation---Spring, 1975.) 

That catalog has never been regarded by the committee members as ex¬ 
haustive; rather it is regarded to express the most troublesome areas 
of contention among us in the Church. Nor did the committee discover 
the same intensity of feeling or the same degree of divergency of 
opinion or the same rigidity of position in all the areas. For a whole 
series of meetings sub-committee study and plenary discussion was con¬ 
ducted with representatives of both "conservative" and "moderate" points 
of view participating. This was a productive period of activity for the 
committee. 

A second phase of activity, marked by a different procedure, was begun 
when the press of schedule precluded the plenary and the "mixed dis¬ 
cussion" pattern. This procedure instituted the "caucus" approach. 

The "conservative" members of the committee met in caucus and the 
"moderate" members of the committee met in caucus. The purpose was to 
hurry the process of identifying the variant views under the titles of 
the categories listed. 

One of the disappointments experienced by the committee is that it did 
not arrive at a point where either caucus could express the other's 
point of view to the complete satisfaction of the other caucus. The 
failure to reach this goal can be accounted for, at least in part, 
because the press of the schedule did not allow for the patient and 
even repetitious process which such accomplishment requires. There 
was indication, however, in some of the committee process that the 
goal should not be regarded automatically out of reach. 

In the end what the committee presents is the product of a procedure 
which calls for a statement of position on each of the four selected 
issues by each caucus and for a response paper to each of these by the 
other caucus. The bulk product of the committee work is this series of 
papers. It is the prayer of the committee that these papers will help 
the Church address its concerns and the members of the Church to talk 
intelligently, reasonably and helpfully with one another about those 
concerns. 

The members of the committee believe in the Church, the Holy Christian 
Church. The members of the committee are committed to make The Lutheran 
Church - Missouri Synod an effective and positive unit in the Holy 
Christian Church. In this spirit the members of the committee have 
given of themselves and of their time not only generously but gladly 
and have matched the moments of their labor with as many moments 
and more in earnest prayer to that crucified and risen Lord whose 
Church we are for our Church's health. The committee would like to 
thank the Reverend Samuel Nafzger for serving it so faithfully and 
diligently as staff man and the Reverend Frank Starr for his as¬ 
sistance in interpreting the committee's work to the Church and in 
helping the committee to produce a product which is comprehensible 
to its members. 


Arnold 6. Kuntz, Chairman 
November 28, 1975 


SECTION I - POSITION PAPERS AND RESPONSES* 


PART A - INSPIRATION AND INERRANCY 


ITEM 1 - MODERATE POSITION PAPER 
I. INTRODUCTION 

One of the chief elements of the current crisis in our synod is 
the controversy which has arisen over the doctrine of Scripture. The 
several facets of this controversy are treated under the headings of 
Inspiration and Inerrancy, Gospel and Scripture, and the use of the 
Historical Critical Method. Because these three issues are very closely 
interconnected, the reader is alerted to the need for a careful reading 
and comparison of all the documents found under these headings. In this 
fashion one can receive the most comprehensive picture possible of the 
positions being represented on the Scripture issue. Here we deal 
specifically with the inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture. 

II. THE ISSUE IN BRIEF 

Both parties to the current dispute are agreed that the Scripture 
is the inspired Word of God. The real debate surrounds the concept of 
inerrancy. All affirm the truthfulness and reliability of Scripture as 
something which the Scripture claims for itself and something which is a 
corollary of its inspired character. The importance of this fundamental 
agreement should not be underestimated. The point at issue is: What 
does the Scripture itself enable us to say about its truthfulness and 
reliability? In what sense, if any, is "inerrancy" a suitable and help¬ 
ful term for expressing that truthfulness? Indeed, can we even define 
inerrancy in a way that can be consistently and meaningfully applied to 
all parts of Scripture? These questions identify the technical, 
theological point of controversy. 

However, more is at stake than just a technical point of theology. 
If a definition of inerrancy which stresses the flawless character of 
factual precision of all parts of the Bible is raised to the level of a 
doctrine and considered necessary for maintaining the authority of 
Scripture and the truth of the Gospel, then serious problems arise. 


*See Appendix 1 for Explanation of Conservative Format and Appendix 2 
for Moderate Caucus Evaluation of the Report of the ACDC [pp. 142-147] 
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First of all such a claim for inerrancy goes beyond what the Scripture 
claims for itself. Therefore, to insist upon it as doctrine is to bind 
consciences to human opinion. More importantly, to rest the authority 
of Scripture on such a version of inerrancy detracts from Scripture's 
real authority. All authority is from God; Scripture is authoritative 
simply because it is God's Word. Through that Word of Law and Gospel, 
the Spirit works to create and sustain faith in Christ. In this faith we 
recognize Scripture as the Word of God and its truth as the sole authority 
for our doctrine and life. 

This faith does not require that we buttress or guard the authority 
and truthfulness of the Scripture with rationalizations concerning the 
errorless character of its text. In faith we trust that God uses various 
forms of human utterance, even those which appear to have contradictions 
or deficiences, to convey to us His divine truth. 

Rather than impose our own definition of "inerrancy" on the sacred 
text, we let the Bible itself define its inerrancy. We believe that "God 
will not deceive us," and we do not dictate to Him how He must give us His 
truth. Rather, we accept the Scriptures as they are and define the terms 
"truthful" and "reliable" according to the Scripture's own testimony. 

In other words Scripture alone can give evidence of the manner 
in which it pleased the Holy Spirit to use human authors, in all their 
individuality and limitations and literary forms, in all their rich 
variety, to speak the Word of God to humankind. We must employ the 
principle of sola Scriptura also in formulating our doctrine of Holy 
Scripture itself. 

This capsule summary of our views on this issue is now further 
explained by the theses and discussion which follows. 

HI. THESES AND DISCUSSION ON INSPIRATION AND INERRANCY 
A. Inspiration 

1. The Scriptures are the inspired Word of God and there¬ 
fore the only norm of doctrine and practice. That is, the Scriptures 
possess what we call normative authority . (SA, II, ii, 15; FCSD, Rule 
and Norm, FC, Ep., Rule and Norm, FCSD, II, 8) 

2. In saying that we regard the Scriptures as "God- 
breathed" or inspired (2 Tim. 3:16), we are saying that God is their 
principal or primary author (2 Pet. 1:21; 1 Thess. 2:13). 

3. God's initiative and authorship in giving the Scriptures 

is only understandable in view of His purpose for the Scripture. Therefore, 
inspiration also pertains to Scripture's causative authority , which 
refers to its power in Law and Gospel to lead people to saving faith in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Thus we consider inspiration as an integral 
part of the saving work of the Holy Spirit as Scripture itself does in 
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proclaiming its own purpose: "the sacred writings which are able to 
instruct you for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus." (2 Tim. 3:15; 
see also, Rom. 1:16; 10:17; 15:4; John 20:31} This purpose, which 
includes teaching, reproving, correcting, and training in righteousness, 
is linked to the Spirit's work of inspiration (2 Tim. 3:16) and places 
that work in the context of God's saving activity in history. (The saving 
purpose and power of the Word through the work of the Spirit is amply 
attested in the Confessions: Ap. IV, 67; LC, Preface, II; LC, Pt. I, 

91-92, 102; LC, Pt. II, 38; FCSD, II, 50, 52, XI, 44. The CTCR's "A 
Study Document on Revelation, Inspiration, and Inerrancy" rightly stresses 
the connection between the saving power and purpose of the Spirit and His 
work of inspiration. Part Two, II.) 

4. Inspiration is an indispensible part of Scripture's uniqueness. 
What this implies for the interpreter is dealt with in our document on 

histori cal-critical methodology. 

5. Although God is the primary author of Scripture, the Holy 
Spirit used the language, style, and other singular characteristics 
of the authors, and took into account their cultures, their immediate 
circumstances, and their immediate audiences. The text of Scripture 
makes this self-evident, and Scripture itself alludes to this human 
agency in a variety of ways, (e.g., the New Testament quotes the Old 
Testament by referring to human authors. Matt. 2:1, 17, 23; Acts 2:16, 31, 
34; Rom. 9:29 et. al_., St. Luke calls attention to his efforts to give an 
orderly account of events, 1:3, and St. Paul states in 1 Cor. 7:25 that he 
gives no command of the Lord but rather his own opinion in that particu¬ 
lar place.) 

6. The Inspiration of Scripture is verbal (i.e., the Holy Spirit 

inspired the very words of Scripture) and it is plenary (i.e., all of 
the Scripture is inspired). ~ 

7. The "how"of inspiration is a mystery; it is a miracle beyond 
human understanding which defies explication and description. 

8. The divinely inspired character of the Scripture and all 
that this implies is something known only through faith by the believer, 
who is converted to faith in the Gospel by the Holy Spirit working through 
Law and Gospel. It is in fulfilling its God-given role in the creation 

of saving faith (see above. Thesis 3), that Scripture's revelatory and 
self-authenticating power as inspired Word of God is manifest: Is. 55:11, 
"so shall my word be that goes forth from my mouth; it shall not return to 
me empty, but it shall accomplish that which I purpose, and prosper in the 
thing for which I sent it," and, 1 Cor. 1:21, "For since, in the wisdom 
of God, the world did not know God through wisdom, it pleased God through 
the folly of what we preach to save those who believe." 


B. Inerrancy 

9. We affirm that Scripture, the inspired Word of God, is 
truthful and reliable. 
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10. In employing the term "inerrant" to describe this 
quality of Scripture's truthfulness and reliability, both moderates and 
conservatives make certain qualifications, but these qualifications 
differ. This is the crux of the problem among us as we indicated above in 
section II,"The Issue in Brief." 

11. For our part we maintain that, if the term inerrancy 

is to be used at all as an attribute of Scripture, then it should be used 
in accordance with the witness of Scripture itself. The truth of the 
Scriptures is something to be evaluated in terms of their own criteria 
and of the qualities they themselves exhibit. 

12. It is significant to note, then, that Scripture does 

not claim the attribute "inerrancy" for itself as we have often defined 
that term in our tradition. Indeed, there is no term in Scripture that 
corresponds to the traditional understanding of inerrancy as indicating 
"flawlessness" or "factual precision" in all parts of Scripture, even 
those peripheral to the intention of a given text of Scripture or to the 
purpose of Scripture as a whole. 

13. The fact that Scripture itself does not use a given 

term or concept does not mean that the church cannot appropriate that 
term or concept in a doctrinal formulation intended to summarize what is 
considered to be a logical deduction from clear Scriptural evidence. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is a good example of such an ecclesiastical 
formulation. Following this rationale, the inference has been drawn 
that, because the Holy Spirit is the principal author of the text, it 
follows that the perfect God must produce an inerrant text. 

14. However, for an inference drawn from Scripture to be 
accorded the status of a doctrine binding on the consciences of the 
church's pastors, teachers, and members, it must be demonstrably clear 
that the Scriptural evidence warrants such an inference. It is our 
judgment that the whole witness of Scripture to itself, both in its 
declaratory statements and in the characteristics of its text, does not 
support the use of inerrancy as indicating flawlessness or factual 
precision in all parts of Scripture. 

15. what we discover in our study of Scripture is clear 
evidence that the Holy Spirit accommodated the language of the Scriptures 
to the peculiar characteristics and limitations of their authors and 
audiences throughout a lengthy and complex history of textual develop¬ 
ment and transmission. It is out of this process of the Spirit's work 

in and through the contingencies of history that the qualities of the 
Scriptures have emerged. And, as the sainted Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn 
once observed, "These qualities do not - speaking generally - include 
great precision in formulation, stenographic fidelity in reporting exact 
words, prosaic literalism in interpretation, bibliographically accurate 
citations of author and title, comprehensive documentation, carefully 
synchronized chronologies, a modern historiographic sense, harmonistically 
consistent adjustment of sources to one another and meticulously exact 
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descriptions of attendant historical, physical, and other scientific 
details. These were not generally the qualities of the men or of the 
cultures which the Holy Spirit employed, $nd where these qualities are 
absent in the Sacred Scriptures, this, too, is a mark of the Holy Spirit's 
condescension and accommodation not to error but to humanity. Admittedly 
the picture of the Sacred Scriptures that emerges when all these factors 
are taken into account is likely to be less tidy than a purely theoretical 
construct, but it is also likely to be more realistic, more correct, and 
more genuinely truthful." ("What Does 'Inerrancy' Mean?" CTM , XXXVI, 8 
(September 1965), p. 588.) The notion of inerrancy as flawlessness or 
factual precision is almost impossible to apply in any consistent and 
helpful way given the sort of accommodation just described. It would 
require a literalistic approach to thd Scriptures that simply ignores the 
evidence of their historical, human dimension. 

16. Fortunately, our own Lutheran tradition has always held 

to a "doctrine of accommodation" to explain the Holy Spirit's use of human 
authors and to make clear that we are not literalists. Conservative 
spokesmen for inerrancy also recognize the idea of accommodation and have ac¬ 
cordingly made certain qualifications of inerrancy. They recognize, as 
we do, that Scripture contains verbal inexactitude in quotations, 
quotations according to sense, differences in parallel accounts, 
figurative and hyperbolic language, mythic elements as a mode of expression, 
accommodation to ancient cosmology, and the like. The recognition of 
these things in the Bible does not contradict inerrancy as long as: 1) it 
is the author's intention to use figurative or hyperbolic language; 2) the 
reader is not being deceived; 3) the statements in a real sense correspond 
to facts or truths; 4) the literary device or genre employed is indicated 
directly or indirectly ("indirectly" means that the text does not tel i you 
what kind of language it is using; you as interpreter must make the 
judgment yourself on the basis of form). (CTM, XXXVIII (June 1967), pp. 
363-375 ) All these qualifications are based on interpretive judgments 
concerning the way in which the text is speaking and the extent to which the 
Holy Spirit accommodated himself to the conditions of history. 

17. Although there are differences between conservatives and 
moderates as to what conclusions are exegetically defensible in our study 
of Scripture, these differences do not touch on articles of faith set 
forth in the Confessions nor are they differences in principle on how we 
are to approach a study of the text of Sacred Scripture. All among us in 
the church recognize that the character of the text itself requires that we 
make interpretive judgments on the intent of the author of a given text 
and the manner in which the Holy Spirit accommodated himself to the 
conditions of history. As indicated by the previous paragraph, conservatives 
themselves, as well as moderates, operate according to this principle. And 
both do so in the spirit of being willingly submissive to the inspired 

text of Scripture. 

18. in view of all the qualifications that are necessary 

in the face of the text and in the absence of any direct statement of 
Scripture, it is questionable whether "inerrancy," defined as flawlessness 
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or factual precision in all parts of Scripture, can be consistently 
applied in a meaningful way. It too easily becomes simply a defense 
for the traditional exegesis of certain portions of Scripture. For this 
reason the term could well be avoided. 

C. The Truthfulness and Reliability of Scripture 


19. The foregoing discussion of the problem of inerrancy 

has been made necessary by the current crisis in our synod. However, the 
thrust of our position on Scripture is not one of discrediting inerrancy. 
If the term is meant simply to emphasize the Holy Spirit's authorship of 
Scripture and the truthfulness and reliability of Scripture, we agree 
with it. The CTCR has stated this usage of the term quite well, "In 
calling the Scriptures inerrant the church is expressing the conviction 
of faith that these words, as words taught by the Holy Spirit, are 
truthful, wholly reliable, and uniquely powerful witness to the words and 
works of God, that these inspired words in their concrete human form are 
the very voice of the God of her salvation." ("A Study Document on 
Revelation, Inspiration and Inerrancy," Pt. Two, III.) 

20. We reaffirm here what we have already affirmed above, 

that the inspired Scriptures, the Word of God, are truthful and reliable. 
They will in no way lead us astray. They express what God intends them to 
express and they accomplish what God intends them to accomplish. (See 
the statement prepared by the St. Louis Seminary faculty, "A Statement of 
the Form and Function of the Holy Scriptures," CTM, XXXI (1960), p. 626.) 
This places the emphasis of truthfulness and reliability upon God's 
personal address to us rather than stressing the errorless character of 
a book. 

21. The Confessions themselves treat the truthfulness of 
Scripture by stressing the utter dependability of God's personal address 
in judgment, command, and promise. In the Large C a techism Luther points 
out that the Lord's Supper and Baptism are effective means of grace on 
the strength of Christ's Word and God’s command. In his command and 
promise God does not err or deceive. (Pt. IV» 56, 57) Similarly, in 
further discussing our participation in the Lord's Supper, Luther says 
to those who do not feel the need for the grace of the sacrament that 
they should believe the judgment of the Scriptures upon their sin. God's 
judgment upon them is true. (V, 76-78) Again, with reference to the 
testimony of Christ concerning the real presence of his body and blood in 
the sacrament, the Formula of Concord affirms that "...God's Word is not 
false nor does it lie." (Ep., VII,~l3) God's address to us in judgment, 
command, and promise is true and reliable. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS AND CONCERNS 

22. The differences that exist in connection with the 
inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture are not doctrinal and should not 
be divisive of fellowship. 
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23. When inerrancy is understood to mean flawlessness or 

factual precision in all parts of Scripture, quite apart from any considera¬ 
tion of Scripture's intention and salvific purpose, what happens is that a 
third kind of authority is introduced - neither normative nor causative - 
an "informational" or "factual" authority. This goes beyond what Scripture 
says of itself. Insistence upon this third kind of authority can easily 
distort our understanding of the true authority of Scripture. This 
authority resides simply in the fact that it is the Word of God, a fact 
which we apprehend by the power of the Spirit working through that Word 
of Law and Gospel. It is this witness of the Spirit to our spirit that 
guarantees the truth of our faith. 

24. The insistence on "flawless" inerrancy as a necessary 

doctrine too often appeals to fear: the fear that Scripture's truthfulness 
and our faith will be destroyed if inerrancy is not maintained and the 
fear that any uncertainty or difference of opinion over Scripture or other 
matters of theology necessarily displays doctrinal permissiveness and an 
uncertain witness. These fears must be addressed: 

a. We have said much already in this document con¬ 
cerning the self-authenticating power of the Word by the work of the 
Spirit through Law and Gospel. This should be enough to demonstrate our 
conviction that the truthfulness of the Scripture and the gift of our 
faith will be maintained among us by the same gracious God who has given us 
His saving Word. His promise in which we trust is our ultimate security 

as we struggle with our human limitations in a fallen world to understand 
the nature and message of His Word ever better and ever anew. Paul's 
word to the Corinthians is a word for us as well, "I give thanks to God 
always for you because of the grace of God which was given you in Christ 
Jesus, that in every way you were enriched in Him with all speech and all 
knowledge - even as the testimony to Christ was confirmed among you - so 
that you are not lacking in any spiritual gift, as you wait for the 
revealing of our Lord Jesus Christ; who will sustain you to the end, 
guiltless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is faithful, by whom you 
were called into the fellowship of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord." 

(1 Cor. 1:4-9) 

b. By grace God's Spirit, as promised, has led us into the 
truth and preserved us in a united loyalty to the Scriptures and the 
Lutheran Confessions. By grace God's Spirit, as promised, has given us 
utterance to proclaim the Gospel to one another and to the world. This is 
no uncertain sound. By grace, as promised, God's Spirit has knit us 
together in the Body of Christ. In the face of the unified strength 

of our witness to the world, the differences we experience pale into 
insignificance. We should celebrate this unity. An honest struggle with 
theological problems is a sign of growth and strength. It is when we 
allow differences to be blown out of proportion and become a source of 
division that we give an uncertain sound. 

25. The differences that do exist among us are worthy of 
prolonged fraternal discussions throughout the church, free from 
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recri mi nation. The only way to proceed in this is to sit down together 
and let the Scripture speak to us. In this way we can genuinely seek to "mai 
tain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace" (Gal. 4:3) and, "fore¬ 
bearing one another in love," we will live the "message of reconciliation" 
with which we have been entrusted (2 Cor. 5:19). 
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Inspiration and Inerrancy 


ITEM 2 - CONSERVATIVE POSITION PAPER 
I. Inspiration 

WE BELIEVE: 

A. The Scriptures are the inspired Word of God and therefore the 
only source and norm of doctrine and practice. In saying that we regard 
the Scriptures as "God-breathed" or "inspired", we mean that God is their 
principal or primary author and that, therefore. Scripture is revelatory 
and self-authenticating. In affirming Scripture as the inspired Word of 
God and the sole source and norm of doctrine and practice we acknowledge 
its normative authority as the only standard of the church's teaching and 
life. ("We pledge ourselves to the prophetic and apostolic writings of 
the Old and New Testaments as the pure and clear fountain of Israel, which 
is the only true norm according to which all teachers and teachings are to 
be judged and evaluated." F.C., S.D., Rule and Norm 3) 

B. Although God is the primary author of Scripture, the Holy 

Spirit used the language, style and certain other singular characteristics 
of the authors, their immediate circumstances and their immediate audiences. 

C. The "how" of inspiration is a nystery; it is a miracle beyond 
human understanding which defies explication. 

D. Scripture is a unique, divinely authoritative book because it 
is divinely inspired. 

E. The knowledge of the divine character of Scripture and all that 
this implies is something known only through faith by the believer,,who is 
converted to faith in the Gospel by the Holy Spirit operative in law and 
Gospel as defined and proclaimed in the inspired Scriptures. We agree with 
Luther's classical statement: "The Holy Scriptures are to be understood 
only through the Holy Spirit by whom they were written, and this Spirit can 
be found nowhere in more direct and living contact than in the sacred texts 
themselves which He has written." (WA 7, 97) 

F. The saving purpose of Scripture is of paramount importance. 

2 Tim. 3, 15 states that the sacred writings have the power to enlighten 
us for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus. The next verse then links 
this power to the inspired nature of the Scriptural word. Therefore emphasis 
on the inspired quality of Scripture witnesses to the saving Christ and 
conversely any tampering with this inspired quality of Scripture weakens 
and undermines the witness to Christ. 

WE REJECT: 

A. Any equivocation of inspiration which would limit it to a 
general "divine guidance". 
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B. Any redefinition of inspiration as referring only to 
efficacy. 

C. Any denial of the divine authorship of Scripture by 
relativizing any biblical assertions. 

D. Any method of interpretation which rejects or ignors the 
divine origin of Scripture, for instance the Historical-Critical Method. 

II. Inerrancy 

WE BELIEVE: 


A. Scripture is inerrant in all its parts, including scientific, 
geographical and historical matters. 


B. The doctrine of inerrancy, like the doctrine of the Trinity, 
is a necessary inference from Scriptural data. Also it is explicitly 
taught in Scripture: 

John 10, 35 : If he called them gods to whom the Word of 
God came (and scripture cannot be broken). 

Matt. 5, 18 : For truly, I say to you, till heaven and earth 
pass away, not an iota, not a dot, will pass 
from the law until all is accomplished. 

Matt. 26, 54 : "But how then should the scriptures be 
fulfilled, that it must be so?" 


Luke 24, 44 : Then he said to them, "These are my words which 
I spoke to you, while I was still with you, 
that everything written about me in the law of 
Moses and the prophets and the psalms must be 
fulfilled." 


46: and said to them, "Thus it is written, that the 
Christ should suffer and on the third day rise 
from the dead." 

Luke 18, 31 : And taking the twelve, he said to them, "Behold, 
we are going up to Jerusalem, and everything that 
is written of the Son of man by the prophets will 
be accomplished." 


The doctrine of inerrancy is not only a constant in Christian tradition 
but is also imposed by the frequent appeal of the NT and Jesus himself 
to the authority of the 0T, appeals which are misleading if there is the 
possibility of error of any kind in Scripture. 
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C. The nature of this inerrancy is to be defined in terms of 

the Bible conforming in its statements with events that actually happened, 
with things as they really are. 

D. However, this understanding of inerrancy is not to be 
interpreted as amounting to literalism. In faithfulness to the text one 
must allow for verbal inexactitude in quotations according to sense, 
differences in parallel accounts, figurative and hyperbolic language, 
mythic terminology as a mode of expression, accommodation to ancient 
cosmological expressions and the like. The existence of these things in 
the Bible does not contradict inerrancy. 

WE REJECT: 

A. Any interpretation of inerrancy that limits the truthfulness 
and reliability of Scripture to the fact that it does not lead us astray 
in its saving purpose. 

B. Any attempt to restrict inerrancy to the biblical message as 

a whole or to the theological content of Scripture, in the belief that 
errors in historical, geographic and scientific areas are unimportant 
since these matters purportedly neither relate directly to the demand or 
promise of God nor contribute to the doctrinal formulations of the church. 

(Our rejection is based on reasons such as the following: 

1. There are no statements in Scripture which do not pertain 
to doctrine. (Rom. 15, 4; 2 Tim. 3, 16). 

2. The two areas, historical-scientific-geographic and 
salvific, are inextricably intertwined. Any position legiti¬ 
mating the separation of the two implies an extra-biblical 
criterion for determining which sections in Scripture are 
doctrinal and which are not. 

3. Any doctrine of inerrancy which does not affirm the 
inerrancy of all Scripture is a denial of inerrancy. 

Logic affirms that partial inerrancy is not inerrancy at all. 

4. Therefore those who hold to any position of partial or 
limited inerrancy are right in rejecting the term and 
should also frankly repudiate the whole concept.) 

C. The contention that the doctrine of inerrancy is inferential, that 
is, deduced from a priori conceptions about Scripture rather than being 
taught by Scripture itself. 

D. The view that the text of the Bible contains indications of a 
broader measure of accommodation to the contingencies of humanity, history 
and culture on the part of the Holy Spirit in inspiring the Scripture than 
we have indicated above in part II - D. 
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(We believe that to call a factual mistake 
"accommodation to humanity" is nothing more 
than to put a different label on what is 
still regarded as error.) 

E. Any tampering with the text of the Bible as we have it such 
as: 

1. The effort to get behind the text of the Bible as we 

have it to some form of pre-text that would have greater authority than 
the actual text of Scripture itself. 

2. Denial that books of the Bible were actually written by 
those purporting to have written them (pseudepigraphy), for instance, 
the contention that Ephesians or the Pastoral Epistles may not have 
been written by Paul. 

3. The assertion that some New Testament interpretations of 
the Old Testament may be first century exegesis which errs by reading 
into the Old Testament more than is actually there, for instance, our 
Lord's interpretation of Ps. 110 as a Messianic Psalm referring to 
himself. Cf. Matt. 22, 41 ff. 

4. The assertion that ethical directives not limited by the 
biblical text itself to certain times and circumstances may not be 
applicable to our day. 

5. The assertion that any seeming discrepancies in the re¬ 
porting of factual details or of the facts themselves are to be 
regarded as errors. 

F. Avoidance of the term "inerrancy" on grounds of: 

1. inadequacy 

2. applicability only to the autographs (the original 
copies of the biblical books no longer in our possession) 

3. uncertainty concerning the limits of the canon (which 
books properly belong in the Bible.) 

(We contend that if loss of the autographs and 
problems of canonicity make it impossible to 
speak of the Scriptures as inerrant, then it is 
equally impossible to speak of them as "the 
inspired Word of God and the only source and 
norm of doctrine and practice," for these latter 
qualities would also apply in the same sense only 
to the autographs of canonical Scripture.) 
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G. Any approach to Scripture seeking out facts without reference 
to Scripture's saving purpose. 

H. Any suggestion that the biblical text makes allowances for 
errors that do not affect our salvation, or that to concede the presence 

of such errors does not lead to a loss of confidence in Scripture and impede 
its saving purpose. 


CONCLUSION 

There can be no unique inspiration of Scripture without biblical 
inerrancy. We reject all contrary teachings. 

The rejection of inerrancy limits and partially denies inspiration. 

We reject all contrary teachings. 

Repudiation of factual inerrancy inevitably weakens and destroys 
confidence in the "salvific inerrancy," that is. Scripture's 
saving purpose. We reject all contrary teachings. 

We hold that failure to uphold the total trustworthiness of Scripture 
will destroy confidence in both the power and authority of Scripture 
and thus undermine the Gospel. 

We reject the view that affirming the total reliability (that is 
"inerrancy" as defined above), is appending a plus to the Gospel 
and, therefore, brings one under the anathema of St. Paul in his 
letter to the Galatians. 
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Inspiration and Inerrancy 


HEM 3 - MODERATE RESPONSE TO CONSERVATIVE POSITION PAPER 

Almost all the points we would wish to make in response to the other 
caucus document on inspiration and inerrancy have already been made in our 
own statement on this issue. For this reason, we shall be brief. 

I. REGARDING INSPIRATION: 

We are pleased to point out that all theses, both in the "WE 
BELIEVE" and the "WE REJECT" sections, display a fundamental agreement 
with our own position. Even thesis (4) under "WE REJECT" represents our 
view. We also reject "Any method which rejects or ignores the divine 
origin of Scripture..." The historical-critical method as practiced among us 
does not do this. Our statement on historical-critical method presents 
ample evidence of this fact. 

II. REGARDING INERRANCY: 


Rather than discuss the many details in this section, we choose 
instead to underscore the central point of our statement on this subject: 

We reject the elevation of any understanding of 
inerrancy to the status of a doctrine In the 'church 
which cannot be clearly established onthe basis of 
Scripture alone . 

We have argued at some length in our position paper on inspiration 
and inerrancy that the understanding of inerrancy held by our brothers in 
the other caucus does not have clear Scriptural support. Therefore we 
conclude here, as before, that their understanding of inerrancy does not 
deserve the status of doctrine and should not be a source of division or 
exclusion in the church. 

The passages cited by our brothers as evidence that Scripture 
teaches their notion of inerrancy do not in fact establish that contention 
at all. Matthew 5:18; 26:54; Luke 24:44, 46 and Luke 18:31 all refer to the| 
fact that God's will and promise, as recorded in the Old Testament, are 
being brought to fulfillment in Jesus Christ. These passages testify to 
the truthfulness and reliability of God's Word as his personal address to 
mankind. However, there is no clear exegetical evidence in these 
citations to support the further conclusion that the written text of 
Scripture, the divine-human vehicle of God's personal Word, is flawless in 
every detail. 

Even John 10:35 with its statement, "Scripture cannot be broken," 
is essentially a "fulfillment" passage belonging to the same category as 
the others. The Greek verb, translated here as "broken", is elsewhere 
used in Scripture as an antonymn of the verb "to be fulfilled" when the 
reference is to the Law or the Old Testament Scriptures, (e.g.. Matt. 5:17,| 
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18; John 7:23) Therefore, the phrase might well be translated, "Scripture 
cannot be kept from fulfillment." This rendering is supported by the 
context in which Jesus is making the claim of being the promised Messiah 
and the Son of God. (See, Richard Oungkuntz, "An Approach to the Exegesis 
of John 10:34-36," CTM, XXXV, 9 {October 1964), pp. 557-565.) Once more, 
the stress is not on the character of the text of Scripture but on the 
truthfulness and reliability of God whose promises and will are recorded 
in Scripture. 

Because we do not agree that Scripture teaches the concept of 
inerrancy in the manner in which our brethren in the other caucus say it 
does, there is little point in answering their rejections. To the extent 
that these rejections are supposed to represent our view, they inevitably 
become distortions because what is rejected is an account of our position 
framed in terms of their definition of inerrancy. This has been a problem 
throughout the current dispute in Synod. The question is always posed in 
terms of whether or not "they" agree with "us." Having answered that 
question from one’s own point of view, one then proceeds to "reject" those 
positions which appear to represent points of difference. The real question 
is. What does Scripture say to us on these matters? In a crisis like ours in 
which the mission of the Gospel is being subverted by useless division and 
strife it simply will not do to permit rupture in the church over matters 
which are not doctrinal since they are not clearly established in Scripture. 
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Inspiration and Inerrancy 


ITEM 4 - CONSERVATIVE RESPONSE TO MODERATE POSITION PAPER* 


Summary Statement 

1- a. Conservatives contend that the Bible contains no errors of any kind 

(doctrinal, historical, geographic, scientific, etc.). 

b. Moderates hold that the Bible may and does contain errors in matters 
they do not see to be directly related to salvation. Thus, they wri 
"It is our judgment that the whole witness of Scripture to itself . 
does not support the use of inerrancy as indicating flawlessness or 
factual precision in all parts of Scripture." 

2- a. Conservatives believe that asserting the presence of errors or 

flaws of any kind in the Bible undermines acceptance of its 
reliability and authority. 

b. Moderates believe that asserting the presence of errors in the Bible 
in no way affects one's confidence in its reliability and authority. 
Thus, they write: "Faith does not require that we buttress or guard 
the authority and truthfulness of the Scripture with rationalization 
concerning the errorless character of its text. In faith we trust 
that God uses various forms of human utterance, even those which 
appear to have contradictions or deficiencies, to convey to us 
His divine truth." 

3- a. Conservatives believe that the two conflicting views on inerrancy 

cannot both be tolerated in the church's teaching. 

b. Moderates are ambivalent in their tolerance and rejection. On the 
one hand, they plead that both views should have the right to exist 
in the church and should be in dialog. They write: "In the fact o 
the unified strength of our witness to the world, the differences 
we experience pale into insignificance. We should celebrate this 
unity. An honest struggle with theological problems is a sign of 
growth and strength." On the other hand, they condemn the 
conservative view of Biblical inerrancy as an intolerable addition 
to the Gospel. They write: "Such a claim for inerrancy goes 
beyond what the Scripture claims for itself. Therefore, to insist 
upon it as doctrine is to bind consciences to human opinion." 


*See Appendix 1 for Explanation of Conservative Format and 
Appendix 2 for Moderate Caucus Evaluation of the Report of the ACDC. 
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Response in Detail 


I. INSPIRATION 
A. Definition 


I ft b aylng that we Aegaad the. ScAlptuAeb ab "God- 
bAeathed" oa InbplAed [2 Tim. 3:16), uie one baying 
that: God lb thelA principal ofi pnlmaAy authoA 
(2 Pet. 1:21; 1 Thebb. 2:13). [2] 

The Inbplfmtlon ofa ScAlptuxe lb vefibal ( l.e., the 
Holy Splfut Inbplfied the vefuj woAdtb o& the 
ScAlptuxe) and It lb plenaxy [l.e., all ofa the 
Sc/ilptuAe lb InbplAeaT. ['3J 

God'b Initiative and authoAbhlp In gluing the 
ScAlptuAeb lb only undefibtandable In view ofi Hlb 
puApobe {,oa the Scnlptuxe. TheAefioAe, Inbplfiatlon 
albo pentalnb to ScAlptufie'b caubatlve authofuty , 
which Aeiefib to Itb p owe ft In Law and Gob pel to 
lead people to having ialth In the Gob pel o{\ Jebub 
Chfubt. [2] 

These statements dealing with the definition of inspiration already 
point to two main areas of disagreement: 

1. In affirming verbal and plenary inspiration, the Moderates 
must either affirm inerrancy in all of Scripture or else assert that God 
inspired errors. We shall find that they reject a flawless or factually 
precise text. 

2. In including the causative authority of Scripture, its 
purpose and power, as a part of the definition of inspiration, and 
emphasizing this causative authority throughout the discussion, the 
Moderates greatly detract from the self-authenticating nature of the 
Scripture. Inspiration deals with what the Scripture is, not with what 
it does. Scripture's authority does not rest on man's understanding or 
acceptance, but solely on its divine authorship. 

B. Normative Authority 

The Scfilptufieb axe the Inbplfied Wo Ad o & God and 
thcAefioAe the only nofrn ofa doctfilne and pfiactlce. 

That lb, the ScAlptuAeb pobbebb what we call 
nofmatlve authofuty . (SA, II, 11, IS; TCSP, Rul.e 
and Noxm, FC, Ep., Rule and Noam, FCSV, II, S) [2] 
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The Importance of this fundamental agreement 
should not be imd.eft.eAtlmated. The point at 
issue Is: What does the Scripture itself enable 
us to say about its truthfulness and reliability?[I] 

Rather than Impose ouft own definition of 
"Inerrancy" on the a acted text, we let the 
Bible ItAelf define ItA Inerrancy. We believe 
that "God will not deceive ua," and we do not 
dictate to Him how He must give ua HIa tftuth. 

Ratheft., we accept the Scriptures oa they ane 
and define the terms "tnuthful" and "reliable" 
accoft.cU.ng to the ScftlptuAe 'a own testimony. 

In otheft woftdA ScftlptuAe alone can give 
evidence of the manneft In which It pleased 
the Holy Splftlt to use human authoftA, In all 
thelA Individuality and limitations and 
llteftafty foftms. In all thelft ftlch vaftlety, 
to Apeak hie Woftd of God to humankind. We 
must employ the pftlnclple of s ola Scftlptufta 
also In foftmulatlng oua doctftlne of Holy 
ScftlptuAe Itself. [2] 

F oa ouft pant we maintain that, If the teftm 
Ineftftancy Is to be used at all as an attftlbute 
of ScftlptuAe, then It should be used In 
accordance with the witness of ScftlptuAe itself. 

The tftuth of the ScftlptuAes is something to be 
evaluated In teftmA of thelft own eftiteftla and of the 
qualities they themselves exhibit. [4] 

The fact that ScftlptuAe itself does not use a 
given teftm oft concept does not mean that the 
chuftch cannot appftopftlate that teftm oft concept 
In a doctftlnal foftmulatlon Intended to summaftlze 
what Is considered to be a logical deduction fftom 
clear Scriptural evidence. The doctftlne of the 
Tftlnlty Is a good example of such an ecclesiastical 
formulation, following this rationale, the 
Inference has been drawn that, because the Holy 
Spirit is the principal author of the text, It 
follows that the perfect God must produce an 
Inerrant text. [4] 

Conservatives affirm strongly that Scripture possesses normative 
authority as the Moderates describe it here. In particular, they affirm 
that this normative authority itself requires that man accept Scripture's 
own teaching about its inerrant character. However, one finds below 
that the Moderates limit the normative authority of Scripture to passages 
which explicitly relate to its intention and purpose as they understand thei 
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This is contrary to what they state here. It is, in fact, a denial of 
the normative authority of Scripture, which nowhere suggests that its authority 
be abridged in this way. With respect to their point 13, a third 
alternative appears to have eluded the Moderate analysis. Conservatives 
believe that inerrancy, like the doctrine of the Trinity, is a 
doctrine explicitly taught in Scripture but not explicitly named. 

There is no inherent reassurance in being told that a particular attitude 
toward Scripture is derived from an analysis of the phenomena Scripture 
itself manifests. Those who regard Scripture as a jumbled mass of 
contradictions make the same claim. Everyone (conservative, moderate, 
fundamentalist, atheist) purports to base his view of Scripture on the 
conclusions he is convinced he must necessarily draw when he lets the 
text of the Bible speak for itself. 

Conservatives are saying that mutually exclusive conclusions on such a 
fundamental topic, however arrived at, cannot coexist in the same 
ecclesiastical fellowship. 

C. Accommodation 


Although. God is the. primary author oA Scripture, the 
Holy Spirit us ed the language, style, and other 
singular characteristics oA the authors and took Into 
account their cultun.es, their Immediate circumstances, 
and their Immediate audiences. The text o{\ Scripture 
makes this selA~evident, and Scripture itselA alludes 
to this human agency in a variety oA Mays, ie.g., the 
New Testament quotes the Old Testament by neAeming to 
human authors, Matt. 2:1, 17, 23; Acts 2:16, 31, 34; 

Rom. 9:29, et. al. St. Luke calls attention to his 
eAAorts to give an orderly account oA events, 1:3 and 
St. Paul states in 1 Con.. 7:25 that he gives no command 
oA the Land but rather his own opinion in that particular 
place .) [3] 

...The literary device on genne employed is indicated 
dinectly on indinectly ("indinectly" means that the 
text does not tell you what kind oA language it is 
using; you as intenpneten must make the judgment 
younselA on the basis oA (CTM XXXV1J1, June 

1967, pp. 363-375) All these qualiAications one 
based on interpretive judgments concerning the way 
in which the text is speaking and the extent to 
which the Holy Spirit accommodated himselA to the 
conditions oA histony. [5] 

What we discoven in oun study oA Scripture is 
clean evidence that the Holy Spirit accommodated 
the language oA the Scriptures to the peculiar 
characteristics and limitations oA their authors 
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and audiences throughout a lengthy and complex 
history of textual development and transmission. 

It is out of thti process oft the Spirit's work 
tn and through the. contingencies oft history that 
the qualities of the Scriptures have emerged. [ 4 ] 

fortunately, our own Lutheran tradition has always 
held to a "doctrine oft accommodation" to explain 
the Holy Spirit’s use of human authors and to make 
clear that we are not tlteralists. Conservative 
spokesmen {or inerrancy also recognize the idea of 
accommodation and have accordingly made certain 
qualifications of inerrancy. They recognize, as 
we do, that Scripture contains verbal inexactitude 
in quotations, quotations according to sense, differences 
in parallel accounts, figurative and hyperbolic language, 
mythic elements as a mode of expression, accommodation 
to ancient cosmology, and the tike. The recognition 
of these things in the Bible does not contradict 
inerrancy as long as: 1) it Is the author’s intention 
to use figurative or hyperbolic language ; 2) the reader 

is not being deceived; 3) the statements in a real 
sense correspond to facts or truths.... [5] 

..."These qualities do not - Speakinq qeneratly - include 
great precision in formulation, stenographic fidelity 
in reporting exact words, prosaic literalism in inter¬ 
pretation, bibliographically accurate citations of 
author and title, comprehensive documentation, carefully 
synchronized chronologies, a modem historiographic 
sense, harmonistically consistent adjustment of sources 
to one another and meticulously exact descriptions of 
attendant historical, physical and other scientific 
details. These were not generally the qualities of the 
men or of the cultures which the Holy Spirit employed, 
and where these qualities are absent in the Sacred 
Scriptures, this, too, is a mark of the Holy Spirit's 
condescension and accommodation not to error but to humanity. 
Admittedly the picture of the Sacred Scriptures that 
emerges when all these factors are taken into account is 
likely to be less tidy than a purely theoretical 
construct, but it is also likely to be more realistic, 
more correct, and more genuinely truthful." ["What Does 
’Inerrancy’ Mean?" CTM, XXXVI, 8 (September 1965), p. 588.) 

[4f] 

Scripture is the very Word of God, in human speech. Thus, the Spirit in 
writing Scripture did accommodate Himself to human language and language 
styles, and the text does contain the sorts of verbal inexactitudes 
which this implies of itself. This we have delineated in our document, 
and all are in agreement with it. It is something very different, however, 
from what we find (and strongly reject) to be included by Moderates under 
their phrase of accommodation to "cultures, their immediate circumstances 
and their immediate audiences," their "accommodation not to error but to 
humanity." 
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The accommodation of God to the human situation in authoring the 
Scriptures must be carefully defined or the uniqueness of Scripture 
is undercut. We emphasize both the human and the divine, but the 
divine through the human. We do not exalt the human over the divine 
nor do we, in our thinking, permit the human to control the divine. 

Cf. Matt. 1:22. See also Mark 12:36 and parallels. 

The Moderate paper alludes to St. Luke's description of "his efforts 
to give an orderly account of events 1:3." Stated this baldly, the 
proposition might lead one to conclude that Luke writes solely on 
the basis of historical research like other human authors. That 
inspiration enables the writer to transcend the human situation is not 
indicated nor even intimated. Yet it is noteworthy that neither Luke 
nor any other canonical writer apologizes for deficiencies and errors 
after the manner of - 

The Prolog of Ecclesiasticus: 

"You are urged therefore to read with good will and attention, and to be 
indulgent in cases where, despite our diligent labor in translating, 
we may seem to have rendered some phrases imperfectly." 

2 Maccabees 15, 37c. 38: 

"So I too will here end my story. If it is well told and to the point, 
that is what I myself desired; if it is poorly done and mediocre, that was 
the best I could do." (Cf. 2, 24-33) 

The comparison of these apocryphal references to Luke's introduction to 
his Gospel is striking: 

"Inasmuch as many have undertaken to compile a narrative of the things 
which have been accomplished among us, just as they were delivered to us 
by those who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word, it seemed good to me also, having followed all things closely for 
some time past, to write an orderly account for you, most excellent 
Theophilus, that you may know the truth concerning the things of which 
you have been informed." 

The contrast of the apocryphal self-understanding and that of St. Paul is 
absolute: 

"And we impart this in words not taught by human wisdom but taught by the 
Spirit." (1 Cor. 2, 13a.) 

We call attention to the fact that in our understanding of accommodation 
we do not accept biblical "accommodation to ancient cosmology" but rather 
"accommodation to ancient cosmological expressions." 

Also requiring more precise definition and delimitation is the linking 
of accommodation to "a lengthy and complex history of textual development 
and transmission." It is on the basis of this kind of understanding that 
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critical methodology undertakes to get behind the canonical text and 
establish a more authoritative text behind the text, an undertaking which wi 
reject. To call alleged errors in the Bible "accommodation to humanity" 
is a meaningless euphemism. Such accommodation to erring humanity 
("to err is human") is the same thing as accommodation to error. 

D. Mechanism 

The "how" oh inspiration it a mystery; it it a miAacle 
beyond human undeAS landing which dehies explication and 
descAiption. [3] 

It is not the "how" of inspiration which is in dispute among us. 

We are agreed that inspiration is a miracle. The disagreement concerns 
the nature of the Biblical text, which results from the miracle of divine 
inspiration. If it is a human, flawed text, that would be no miracle. 

E. Uniqueness 


Inspiration it an indispent,able pant oh SeniptuAe's 
uniqueness . What this implies Ion. the interpreter 
it dealt with in out document on histosiical-cAitical 
methodology. [3] 


We agree. 

F. The Mindset of Faith 

The divinely inspired character oh the SeniptuAe 
and all that this implies it something known only 
thnough haith by the believeA, who it converted 
to fiaith in the Gospel by the Holy Spinit wonhing 
thAough Law and Gospel. It it in ^ul^illing its 
God-given stole in the creation oh saving halth 
that SeniptuAe's sievelatosiy and s el{-authenticating 
powea at inspired Word oh God it manifest: Is. 55: 

11: "so shall my word be that goes fionth h^-om 
my mouth; it shall not steiuAn to me empty, but it 
shall accomplish that which 1 puApose, and psioSpeA 
in the thing ho A which I sent it," and, 7 Coa. 7:27: 

"Toa since, in the wisdom oh God, the wosild did not 
know God thAough wisdom, it pleated God thAough the 
holly of, what we pAeach to save those who believe." [3] 

We, too, believe that Scripture authenticates itself in a way that 
can be known only to faith. However, it is our conviction that Scripture 
authenticates itself as inerrant and not as flawed. 

Furthermore, it is a caricature to intimate that the Conservative insistence 
on the reliability of Scripture derives from a faith which requires "that we 
buttress or guard the authority and truthfulness of the Scripture with 
rationalizations concerning the errorless character of its text." The 
affirmation of inerrancy is an act of faith, not of reason. It is the 
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Conservatives who can rightly say: "In faith we trust that God uses 
various forms of human utterance, even those which appear to have 
contradictions or deficiencies, to convey to us His divine truth." It 
is when we find our Moderate brothers striking the "appear to" that 
we must protest. As long as it is only the "appearance" of errors or 
deficiencies that is affirmed, faith that has been created by the witness 
of Scripture still dares to trust that Scripture and build on it. 

However, the assertion that Scripture does have contradictions and 
deficiencies is too much even for the dare of faith. 

II. INERRANCY 

A. Affirmation 

We affirm that Scripture, the inspired Word of God, ti> truthful 
and reliable. [3] 

B. Inerrancy: A Doctrine Explicitly Taught in Scripture 

Alt affirm the. truthfulness and reliability oft Scripture at 
something which the Scripture ctaim6 for itself and Something 
which it a corollary of its ins pitted character. [1] 


If truthfulness and reliability are something "the Scripture claims 
for itself" as well as being "something which is a corollary of its inspired 
character," how can it be denied that inerrancy is explicitly taught, albeit 
the term itself is not used? 

It it significant to note, then, that Scripture doet 
not claim the attribute "inerrancy" for itself at 
we have often defined that tern in our tradition, 
indeed, there it no team in Scripture that corresponds 
to the traditional understanding of inerrancy at 
indicating " flawless nett" or "factual precision" 
in all parts of Scripture, even those peripheral to 
the intention of a given text of Scripture or to 
the purpose of Scripture at a whole. 14] 

However, for an inference drawn from Scripture to 
be accorded the ttatut of a doctrine binding on 
the consciences of the church’s pastors, teachers, 
and members, it mutt be demonstrably clear that the 
Scriptural evidence warrants such an inference. It 
is our judgment that the whole witness of Scripture 
to itself, both in its declaratory statements and in 
the characteristics of its text, does not support the 
use of inerrancy at indicating flawlessness or factual 
precision in all parts of Scripture. [4] 

However, more is at stake than just a technical point 
of theology. If a definition of inerrancy which 
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s tresses the htawless character oh factual 
precision oh ail parts oh the. Bible is raised to 
the. level. oh a. doctrine and. considered necessary 
hor maintaining the. authority o& Scripture and 
the. truth oh the Gospel, then serious problems 
arise. first ofa all Such a claim hor inerrancy 
goes beyond what the Scripture claims ho* ttselh. 
Therehore, to insist upon it ai doctrine iA to 
brnd consciences to human opinion. [If] 


It is a misreading of the Conservative position when Moderates 
repeatedly speak of a "factual precision in all parts of Scripture." 
Actually, this description of the Conservative view conflicts with con¬ 
cessions the Moderates themselves make: "They (Conservative spokesmen for 
inerrancy) recognize, as we do, that Scripture contains verbal inexactitude 
in quotations, quotations according to sense, differences in parallel 
accounts, figurative and hyperbolic language . . There is also some 
ambiguity in describing the doctrine of inerrancy as beinq "accorded the 
status of a doctrine binding on the consciences of the church's pastors, 
teachers, and members." This kind of terminology is usually reserved, 
according to Lutheran confessional usage, for doctrines necessary for 
salvation. Conservatives do not claim this kind of saving necessity for 
the doctrine of inerrancy. 


When inerrancy iA understood to mean hlawlessness 
or hwetual precision in att pahtA oh Scripture, 
quite apart hrom any conAideAation oh SeAiptuAe'A 
intention and salvihic purpose, what happens is 
that a thiAd kind oh authority is introduced - 
neither no Amative no A causative - an "inhonma- 
tionai" oa "haciuai" authoAity. This goes beyond 
what Scripture says oh itseih. [7] 

Although there are dihh^r^aes between Conservatives 
and Moderates as to what conclusions are exegetically 
dehensible in oua study oh Scripture, these dihheAences 
do not touch on articleA oh h^Jh set horth in bie 
conhessions noA are they dihh<sr^aes in principl e on 
how we are to approach a study oh the text oh Sacred 
Scripture. [5] 

It is a misinterpretation of the Conservative position to describe 
it as teaching flawlessness and factual precision "quite apart from any 
consideration of Scripture's intent and salvific purpose." Conservatives 
see Scripture's"intent and salvific purpose" inextricably intertwined with 
the facts and events the Biblical narrative records. If the salvific 
facts and events are erroneously recorded, then the salvific intent is 
imperiled. A position which holds Scripture to be in error concerning 
facts and events menaces the whole concept of an incarnational theology. 
And if ever the incarnation is undermined (even unintentionally and un¬ 
wittingly), Christianity will have been toppled for those who have been 
thus deluded. 
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C. Definition 


We Aeaffihm hene Mhat we have. alneady affinmed above, 
that the ins pined ScJu.ptun.e6, the Wond of God, one 
tnuthful and neliable. They Mill, in no May Head 
us astnay. They expness Mhat God intends them to 
expness, and they accomplish Mhat God intend* them 
to accomplish. (See the 6tatement pn.epah.ed bu the 
St. Louis Seminahjy faculty, "A Statement of the 
Tohm and Function of the Holy Scniptun.es," CTM, 

XXXI (1960), p. 626.) This places the emphasis of 
tnuthQuines6 and neliability upon God'* pensonal 
addAess to us AatheA than stressing the eAAohles* 
choAacten. of a booh. [6] 

The fonegoing discussion of the pAoblem of 
inehAancy has been made necessany by the cunnent 
cnisis in oua synod. HoMeven, the thAust of oua 
position on ScniptuAe is not one of discnediting 
inehAancy. If ike team is meant simply to 
emphasize the Holy Spinit's axxthonship of ScniptuAe 
and the tnuth fulness and Aeliability oft ScniptuAe, 

Me agAee Mith it. The CTCR has stated this usage 
oft the tenm quite Mell: "In calling the ScniptuAe* 
inehAant the chuAch is expAessing the conviction 
of faith that these MOAds, as Monds taught by the 
Holy Spinit, aAe tnuthful, Mholly neliable, and 
uniquely pouenful Mitness to the MoAds and Monks 
of God, that these ins pined Monds in thein 
concnete human fohm one the veny voice of the 
God 0 )$ hen salvation." ("A Study Document on 
Revelation. Inspination and InehAancy," Pt. Tmo, 

III.) L6J. 

In Mhat sense, if any, is "inehAancy" a suitable 
and helpful tenm fon expAessing that tnuth fulness? 
Indeed, can Me even define inehAancy in a May that 
can be consistently and meaningfully applied to all 
pants of ScniptuAe? These questions identify the 
technical, theological point of contAovensy. [1] 


The Moderate redefinition of inerrancy consistently describes it 
as one of function. We do not see how function and fact can be separated 
and compartmentalized. Does not Scripture lead us astray if "legendary 
accretions" are presented as sober fact, a position taken by many critics? 

As redefined by Moderates, not only the term but the very 
concept of inerrancy is abandoned. This should be forthrightly stated. 
Much confusion concerning the issues would be dispelled if Moderates 
would explicitly reject the whole concept of inerrancy and then describe 
their belief under a new rubric such as "Functional Reliability." 
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D. Qualifications 

In employing the tenm "inenJiant" to ducJu.be. this 
quality of Scniptune 1 s tnuthfulness and neliability, 
both Modenates and Consenvatives make. centain 
qualifications, but these qualifications diffen. 

This is the cnux of the. pn.obte.rn among us as we. 
indicated above. [4] 

In view of alt the qualifications that one necessany 

in the &ace of the text and in the absence of any 

dined statement of Scniptune, it is queitionabte 

whethen "inennancy>" defined as flawlessness on 

faduat pnecision in alt panti> of Scniptune, can be 

consistently applied in a meaningful May. It too 

easily becomes simply a defense fon the tnaditional 

exegesis of centain pontions of Scniptune. Ton this 

neason the tenm could Melt be avoided. [5] I 

The notion of inennancy as flawlessness on faduat 
pnecision is almost impossible to apply in any 
consistent and helpful May, given the sont of 
accommodation just descnibed. It Mould nequine a 
litenotisti..c appnoach to the Scniptunes that 
simply ignones the evidence of thein histonical, 
human dimension. [5] 

All among us in the chunch necognize that the 
chaJtaden of the text itself nequines that Me make 
intenpnetive judgments on the intent of the awthon 
of a given text and the mannen in which the Holy 
Spinit accommodated himself to the conditions of 
his tony. As indicated by hie pnevious panagnaph, 

Consenvatives themselves, as Mell as Modenates, 
openate acconding to this pnindple. And both do 
so in the spinit of being willingly submissive to 
the ins pined text of Scniptune. [5] 

What difference does inerrancy make if the concept must be 
qualified? Much, in every way. Take an example: Matthew, Mark, and 
John record that Jesus walked on the sea. They give a different version 
of the words of reassurance He spoke to His disciples: Matt. 14:27 and 
Mark 6:50 - "take heart" (tharseite); John 6:20 - "do not be afraid" 

(me phobeisthe). The qualification imposed upon us by these differences 
is that the Gospels are not purporting to give a tape-recorder version of the 
words of Jesus. But the concept of inerrancy remains significant and 
crucial. Because the Scriptures have imposed themselves upon us as 
inerrant, we are bold to accept their witness when they tell us Jesus 
literally walked on the water (though critics regularly deny this). 
Furthermore, our experience with inerrant Scripture emboldens us to 
appropriate all the meaning our exegesis can extract from the two 
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versions of the words of a Jesus who can even walk on water. We are 
confident that the Biblical record of His words warrants our joyous 
grasping of all the comfort we can discover in both the Synoptic and 
the Johannine reports. We don't fret about trying to discover with 
tape-recorder accuracy what the ipsissima verba may have been. We 
know that the words and their message are inerrantly given by the Holy 
Spirit and are not merely a human-redactional irrelevance or nicety. 

Another example: The concept of Scriptural inerrancy is 
surely not irrelevant in one's interpretation of 1 Corinthians 15. If 
the person who accepts inerrancy makes a qualification at v. 52 and says 
that the trumpet is not literal but adapted from apocalyptic imagery, 
this does not make the whole concept of inerrancy meaningless in this 
resurrection chapter. One need only try out the Moderate and Conservative 
adjectives on vv. 3 and 4. "For I delivered to you as of first importance 
what I also received, that Christ died for our sins in accordance 
with the: (Moderate version) flawed but reliable scriptures; (Conservative 
version) inerrant scriptures, and that he was buried, that he was raised 
on the third day in accordance with the: (Moderate version) flawed but 
reliable scriptures; (Conservative version) inerrant scriptures. 11 Inerrancy 
does make a difference. 

E. Consequences of Weakening 

The inii&tence on "filawle, 64" IneKAaney <m> a neceAA any 
doctAlne too o&ten appeals to fieaA: the fieaA that 
ScAiptuAe’A tKuthtfulneAA and ouA laitk wilt be 
deAtKoyed ifc tnennaney i& not maintained and the j(ecw. 
that any unceKtainty ok dififieKence oopinion oveK 
ScsiiptuAe ok otheK matteu ofa theology neeeAAanily 
diiplayA doctKinal peKml&AlveneAA and an unceKtaln 
witne&A . [7] 

There is nothing improper about fear of fearful things. If there 
is evidence that denial of inerrancy consistently leads to disastrous 
results, there is reason to fear. In fact, not to fear would be naive 
and irresponsible. A reductio ad horrendum is not illogical. Therefore 
we are uncomfortable with a statement such as: ". . . the truthfulness 
of the Scripture and the gift of our faith will be maintained among 
us by the same gracious God who has given us his saving Word." Indeed, 

"His promise in which we trust is our ultimate security . . ." However, 

He who promised has also exhorted and warned: "If you continue in my 
word, you are truly my disciples, and you will know the truth, and the 
truth will make you free" (John 8:31, 32.) And through His apostle we 
learn that, "we toil and strive, because we have our hope set on the 
living God" (1 Tim. 4, 10). 

To be sure, the fear called for is not one of paralysis or panic 
which fails to take into account God's presence and power. It is the 
right kind of fear about things rightly to be feared, Cf. Acts 5:5-11; 

Phil. 2:12; 1 Tim. 5:20; 1 Pet. 1:17; Rom. 11:20; Gal 4:11; Heb 4:1. 
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This faith does not require that we buttress on. guard the. 
authority and truthfulness of the. Scripture with 
rationalizations concerning the errorless character oft its 
text. In faith we trust that God uses various forms of 
human uttenanee, even those which, appean to have 
contradictions on. deficiencies, to convey to us His divine 
tnuth. [2] 


Insistence upon this thind kind of authonity can easily 
distant oua understanding of the true authonity of Scripture. 
This authonity resides simply in the fact that it is the 
Word of God, a fact which we apprehend by the power of the 
Spirit working through that Word of Law and Gospel. It is 
this witness of the Spirit to our spirit that guarantees the 
tnuth of our faith. [7] 

M ore importantly, to rest the authonity of Scripture on 
such a version of inerrancy detracts from Scripture 1 s real 
authonity. All authonity is from God; Scripture is 
authoritative simply because it is God's Word. Through 
that Word of Law and Gospel, the Spirit works to create and 
sustain faith in Christ. In this faith we recognize Scripture 
as the Word of God and its truth as the sole authonity for 
our doctrine and life. [2] 

Isn't there something almost tautological about saying: "Scripture 
is authoritative simply because it is God's Word?" How far removed is this 
from saying: Scripture is authoritative because it is Scripture; or. 
Scripture is God's Word because it is God's Word? 


The Confessions themselves treat the truthfulness 
of Scripture by stressing the utter dependability 
of God's personal address in judgment, command 
and promise. In the Large Catechism Luther points 
out that The Lord's Supper and baptism are effective 
means of grace on the strength of Christ's Word and 
God's command. In his command and promise God does 
not err or deceive. (Pt. IV, 56, 57) Similarly, in 
further discussing our participation in the Lord's 
Supper, Luther says to those who do not feel the 
need for the grace of the sacrament that they should 
believe the judgment of the Scriptures upon their 
sin. God's judgment upon them is true. (I/. 76-78) 
Again, with reference to the testimony of Christ 
concerning the real presence of his body and blood 
in the sacrament, the Formula of Concord affirms 
that ''...God's Word is not false, nor does it lie." 

(Ep., VII, 13) God's address to us in judgment, 
command, and promise is true and reliable. [6] 
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We do not agree that the Confessions separate function from 
fact. For instance, it is of the Biblical narrative concerning David 
and Saul (together with the attendant, undetachable spiritual lessons) 
that the Large Catechism says: "These words must stand and prove to be 
true since God cannot lie or deceive." (Large Catechism, 46. Tappert, 
p. 370) It is, therefore, inaccurate to describe the Confessions' 
understanding of the truthfulness and reliability of Scripture as 
having reference merely to its function. 

We /lave said muck already in this document concerning 
the self-authenticating power of the Word by the work 
of the Spirit through Law and Gospel. This should be 
enough to demonstrate our conviction that the 
truthfulness of the Scripture and the gift of our 
faith wilt be maintained among us by the same gracious 
God who has given us His saving Word. His promise 
in which we trust it our ultimate security as we 
struggle with our human limitations in a falien world 
to understand the nature and message of His Word ever 
better and ever anew. Paul's word to the Corinthians 
it a word for us as welt, "1 give thanks to God always 
for you because of the grace of God which was given 
you in Christ Jesus, that in every way you were 
enriched in Him with all speech and all knowledge - 
even at the testimony to Christ was confirmed among you - 
so that you are not lacking in any Spiritual gift, as 
you wait for the revealing of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
who will sustain you to the end, guiltless in the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is faithful, by whom 
you were called into the fellowship of hit Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord." (7 Cor. 2, 4-9 ) [7] 

God's promise in which we trust is, of course, our ultimate 
security. However, with a doctrine of flawed Scripture the promise 
inevitably becomes unclear and uncertain. Eventually one no longer 
knows for sure what the promise is. 

F. Obfuscations 


V"us we consider inspiration as an integral part 
of the saving work of the Holy Spirit as Scripture 
itself does in proclaiming its own purpose: "the 
sacred writings which are able to instruct you for 
salvation through faith in Christ Jesus." [2 Tim. 
3:75; see also, Rom. 1:16; 10:17; 15:4; John 20:31) 
This purpose, which includes teaching, reproving, 
correcting, and training in righteousness, it 
linked to the Spirit's work of inspiration [2 Tim. 
3:16) and places that work in the context of God’s 
saving activity in history. [The saving purpose and 
power of the Word through the work of the Spirit is 
amply attested in the Confessions: A p. IV, 67; LC, 
Preface, 77; LC, Pt. I, 91-92, 102; LC, Pt. 77, 38; 

F CSV, 77, 50, 52, XI, 44. The CTCR’s "A Study 
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Vocument on Revelation, Inspluatlon and IneAAxmcy" 
tightly stsiesseh the connection between the having 
powesi and purpose of the Splnlt and His wosik of 
Inspiration, Paxt Two, II.) [2f] 

We, too, celebrate the self-authenticating power of the Scripture, 
the marvels of God's grace, the Spirit's leading us into truth, all unified 
witness to the Gospel. However, all this celebrating does not dull our 
minds nor blind our eyes to the disasters which ensue for the Gospel when 
Scripture is in any way undermined. 

By gsw.ce God's Splsilt, ah pAonlsed, hah led uh Into 
the truth and psteh esived ah In a united loyalty to 
the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions. By 
gsw.ce God’h Splnlt, ah promised, hah given uh 
uttesuxnce to proclaim the Gospel to one another and 
to the world. Thu lh no uncesitaln hound. By gsiace, ah 
psiomlhed, God'h Splsilt hah knit uh togethesi In the 
Body of Chsuht. In the face of the unified htsiength 
of our wltnehh to the wosild, the dlfferences we 
experience pale Into Insignificance, isle should 
celebswte this unity. An honest htsiuggle with 
theological pswblemh Is a sign of gsiowth and 
htsiength. It lh when we allow dlffesienceh to be 
blown out of psiopositlon and become a hounce of 
division that we give an uncesitaln hound. [7] 

Licit toleration is evidence of love; illicit toleration is 
evidence of willingness to surrender truth. 

G. Implications for Fellowship 

The dlffesienceh that exist In connection with the Insplsuxtlon 
and Inesiswincy of Schlptusie asie not doctsilnal and should not be 
divisive of fellowship. [6] 

In the face of the unified htsiength of oua. wltnehh to the 
wosild, the differences we expedience pale Into Insignificance. 


The dlffesienceh that do exist among uh one wosithy of 
pswlonged fsiateswal discussions thsioughout the church, 
fnze from siechlmlnatlon. The only way to proceed In this Is 
to sit down togethesi and let the Scripture speak to uh. 

In this way we can genuinely seek to "maintain the unity 
of the Splsilt In the bond of peace" (Gal. 4:3) and, "fore- 
beoJilng one anothesi In love," we will live the "message 
of reconciliation" with which we have been entAusted 
(2 CoA. 5:79). [7f] 

However, mosie is at stake than just a technical point 
of theology. If a definition of Inerrancy which 
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i>tAei>&ei> the chcuia.cX.zA ofactual 

paeci&ion ofa all paAtA o£ the. Bible ii nai&ed 
to the level o{j a doctxine and conAidened neee&Acuiy faon. 
maintaining the authority ofi ScAiptuAe and the 
tnxitk ofa the. GoApel, then AeniouA pnoblerrA cutite. 

[ 1 ] 

If "to insist upon it (inerrancy) as doctrine is to bind 
consciences to human opinion," how can Moderate and Conservative beliefs 
co-exist in the same fellowship? Do Moderates really believe that 
Conservatives consider inerrancy only an opinion? Do Moderates consider 
their position to be only an opinion? 

We also advocate fraternal discussions. But we do not believe 
these can be prolonged interminably. Neither do we believe that the 
publica doctrina of the synod should be undercut in classroom lectures 
at our seminaries and teachers' colleges while such fraternal discussions 
are under way. 

Since Moderates charge Conservatives with misunderstanding and 
misinterpreting Scripture, it is difficult to comprehend their willing¬ 
ness to tolerate what they reject as un- and anti-Biblical. Such toleration 
of irreconciliables would make the church schizophrenic. We believe 
Scripture has spoken to us and that we must choose between incompatible 
alternatives. Our experience with Scripture can be described by a small 
but significant change in the formulation of P. T. Forsyth: "The true 
minister ought to find the words and phrases of the Bible so full of 
spiritual food and felicity that he has some difficulty in not believing 
in verbal inspiration." On the basis of our experience we would modify: 
"difficulty in not believing in the inerrancy of Scripture." And then we 
would confess: "The difficulty has been overwhelming: we believe." 

It is noteworthy that Luther did not see the fulfillment of 
prophecy as limited to soteriological content apart from its setting. 

For instance, in commenting on Isaiah 53:5ff. he says: "The first three 
Evangelists describe only the bare events. Isaiah, however, predicts the 
events, the cause, the fruit, and the use." (Tres primi Evangelistae 
describunt tantum nudam historiam, Esaias vero praedicit historiam, 
causam, fructum at usum. WA 40, III, 715). 

Historical events and soteriology are inseparable both in prophecy 
and fulfillment, and both are inseparably intertwined in any meaningful 
doctrine of the reliability of Scripture. If Isaiah was muddled in what 
he by inspiration predicted of the historia , it is illogical to assume 
that he was inerrant when he came to causa, fructus and usus . 
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PART B - GOSPEL AND SCRIPTURE 


ITEM 1 - CONSERVATIVE POSITION PAPER 
INTRODUCTION 

A controversy has arisen in our midst concerning the relationship 
between Scripture and Gospel and hence concerning the nature of Biblical 
authority. 

The question at issue is not whether the Gospel existed before its 
message of power was committed to writing in the Scriptures. This we 
affirm. Nor is the question at issue whether our view of the Scriptures 
is a result of our faith in the Gospel. This too we affirm. 

The questions at issue are: Is the Scripture the authority that 
establishes and regulates the statement, confession and proclamation of 
the Christian faith? And is this Scripture authoritative on all matters 
on which it clearly speaks, or only on those matters which directly touch 
or affect the Gospel? 

We believe, teach, and affirm that while the Gospel is the chief 
article of the Christian faith, "the content of the Gospel and the terms 
in which this content is expressed must be taken from the Scriptures" 

(Gospel and Scripture,"Page 17). With our Fathers in Christ we confess 
that "it is not in the power of man ... to assert, without a sure word 
of God concerning God's will, that he ceases to be angry" (Apology IV, 262). 

We further believe, teach, and affirm that while the Scriptures can 
never be in conflict with the message of free remission of sins by grace 
through faith in Jesus Christ our Redeemer, our appeal to the Gospel as 
the heart and center of Christian teaching dees not relativize the rest of 
the Scriptures. "The whole Bible is God's inspired, authoritative Word 
on all matters concerning which it speaks" (Gospel and Scripture,"Page 
12 ). 


"In order to explain this disagreement in a Christian way and 
according to the Word of God, and by God's grace to arrive at a complete 
settlement" (FC, SD, IV. 6) we shall state our position by way of thesis 
and antithesis. The antitheses may or may not represent the views of 
any or all of the moderates. They do represent views held by some scholars 
in our day. If the moderates will respond to both theses and antitheses 
and indicate what they accept and what they reject, areas of agreement and 
disagreement will be evident and the issues clearly delineated for the 
church. 

1. When we speak of the Gospel we realize that "the little word 
'Gospel' does not always have one and the same meaning but is used in a 
two-fold way, both in the Holy Scripture of God and by ancient and modern 
theologians" (FC, SD, V. 3). In its strict sense, the Gospel is the 
proclamation of God's free and redeeming grace in Jesus Christ. Our 
Confessions affirm, "But the Gospel, strictly speaking, is the kind 
of doctrine that teaches what a man who has not kept the Law and is 
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condemned by it should believe, namely, that Christ has satisfied 
and paid for all guilt and without man's merit has obtained and won 
for him forgiveness of sins, the 'righteousness that avails before 
God,' and eternal life" (FC, Ep., V. 5). 

2. In its broad sense the word Gospel "is used in such a way 
that we understand by it the entire teaching of Christ, our Lord, 
which in His public Ministry on earth and in the New Testament He 
ordered to be observed" (FC, FD, V. 4). In the issue in controversy, 
we refer the word Gospel to its strict or narrow sense, that is, the 
proclamation of God's grace to sinners in Jesus Christ. 

3. This Gospel message is "the chief article of the Christian doctrine," 
"without which no poor conscience can have any abiding comfort or rightly 
understand the riches of the grace of Christ" (Apology, German version, 

IV. 2.3). 

The Gospel is the key to the Scripture, therefore, in the sense 
that it opens the door to the right understanding of the Scriptures. 

No interpretation of the Scriptures dare rob the Lord Jesus of His honor 
as Savior, diminish the Gospel, or obliterate God's gracious promises. 

This truth is affirmed by our Fathers when they say, "This is 
what we condemn in our opponent's position, that by interpreting 
such passages of the Scriptures in either a philosophical or Jewish 
manner, they eliminate from them the righteousness of faith, and Christ, the 
Mediator" (Apology IV, 376). Again, "We must always keep this important 
teaching (the Gospel) in view. In this way, we can oppose those who 
reject Christ, destroy the Gospel, and maliciously twist the Scriptures 
to suit the man-made theory that by our works we purchase the forgiveness 
of sins" (Apology, IV. 260). 

4. The Scriptures are "the pure, infallible, and unalterable Word of 
God" (Preface to Book of Concord, Page 8). The Scriptures are the Word 
of God because the Holy Spirit spoke through the prophets, evangelists, 
and apostles. "Without the external Word they (the prophets) were not 
holy, and the Holy Spirit would not have moved them to speak while they 
were still unholy. They were holy, St. Peter says, because the Holy Spirit 
spoke through them" (Smalcald Articles iii, VI11.13). 

We therefore believe, teach, and affirm that the words of Scripture 
are the words of God. This is the confession of the Fathers when they say, 
"It is surely amazing that our opponents are unmoved by the many passages 
of the Scriptures that clearly attribute justification to faith and 
specifically deny it to works. Do they suppose that this is repeated so 
often for no reason? Do they suppose that these words fell from the Holy 
Spirit unawares?" (Apology IV.107f). 

5. The Scriptures are the basis for all that our Father Confessors 
believed, taught, and confessed. They said, "As indicated above, our 
disposition and attention has always been directed toward the goal that no 
other doctrine be treated and taught in our lands, territories, schools, 
churches, than that alone which is based on the Holy Scriptures of God ..." 
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(Preface to the Book of Concord, Page 12). Particularly the Augsburg 
Confession, including the Article on Justification, "was compiled out 
of the divine, prophetic, and apostolic Scriptures" (Preface to the Book 
of Concord, Page 3). 

6. The certainty of the Confessors regarding their confession resulted 
from their complete confidence in the Scriptures. "We are certain of our 
Christian confession and faith on the basis of the divine, prophetic, and 
apostolic Scriptures" (Preface to the Book of Concord, Page 12f). The 
agreement that they found both in content and in the formulation of the 
chief articles of the Christian faith, was also based on a common 
confidence in the complete and utter truthfulness of the Scriptures. "We 
repeat once again that we are not minded to manufacture anything new by 
this work of agreement, or to depart in any way at all, either in content 
or in formulation, from the divine truth that our pious forebearers and 

we have acknowledged and confessed in the past, for our agreement is 
based on the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures" (Preface to the Book of 
Concord, Page 13). 

In the light of what has been said, we believe, teach, and affirm 
that the inspiration of the Scripture pertains to the unique operation of 
God's Spirit in connection with the writing of the Holy Scriptures and to 
their "God-breathed" nature as such. And we reject and condemn as contrary 
to the Word of God the view that inspiration of the Word pertains to the 
effective power (efficacy) of the Scriptures to bring men and women to 
salvation through the Gospel. 

We repeat our conviction that the Scriptures are authoritative on 
all matters concerning which they speak and we reject and condemn as contrary 
to the Word of God the view that any teaching which does not promote the 
truth and sufficiency of the Gospel dare not be made a test of orthodoxy. 

7. We believe, teach, and affirm that whenever the Scriptures give 
us clear and certain testimony, we shall simply believe it and not argue. 

And we reject and condemn as contrary to the Word of God the belief that 
in view of "the perpetual aim of the Gospel" (AC, XXVIII.66 Latin version) 
apostolic directives for the church's life may be set aside. 

We further reject and condemn as contrary to the Word of God 
the following: 

a. That it may be a viable option for a Lutheran theologian 
to deny the biological fact of the virgin birth as long 
as such denial would not destroy his faith in Christ or 
affect his Gospel proclamation. 

b. That it is a viable option to deny original sin as long as 
such denial does not affect the hub of a person's teaching 
regarding sin and grace. 

c. That we are not necessarily bound to accept as historical 
all the miracles of our Lord recorded in Scripture as long 
as we affirm that He could have done them, and as long as 
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we do not, by such denial, make it impossible to 
proclaim that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

d. That since the question of the ordination of women into 
the pastoral office does not directly touch the Gospel, 
differing opinions need not and should not disturb the unity 
of our church body.. 

e. That it is permissible to employ a method of Bible study which 
may qualify the authority of Scripture as long as the content 
of the Gospel is not denied. 

f. That it is permissible to hold that there are factual, 
theological and/or interpretive errors in the Bible so long 
as these errors do not undermine the truth and sufficiency 
of the Gospel. 

g. That for concord and peace in our church body it is enough 
if we are agreed on the content and meaning of the Gospel 
even though we hoTd differing views on the nature of the 
Bible, its inspiration, inerrancy, and authority. 
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Gospel and Scripture 


ITEM 2 - MODERATE POSITION PAPER 


Lutherans are a Gospel-centered, Bible-centered people. "Grace Alone" 
and "Scripture Alone" are Reformation-era mottos which, when defined by 
thorough Biblical and historical study, give Lutheran theology and Lutheran 
people a unique position within the Christian tradition. 

"Grace Alone" points us to a God who is rich in mercy and who "out of 
the great love with which he loved us, even when we were dead through our 
trespasses, made us alive together with Christ." (Eph. 2:4-5) This is 
the Gospel, which in traditional Lutheran theology has often been known 
as the "material principle." 

"Scripture Alone" conveys the Lutheran understanding of the Bible as the 
only rule and norm for faith and practice. This is the "formal principle" 
in our theology. 

The Gospel and the Scripture do not oppose one another. They serve one 
another in the sense that our faith in the Gospel causes us to accept the 
truthfulness of the Bible; and the Bible in its entirety bears witness to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The formal and material principles are both 
rooted in Christ. They should be distinguished but never separated. 

A controversy has arisen in our Synod concerning the relationship of 
these two, the Gospel and the Scriptures. Both contending parties are 
striving to safeguard what they consider to be an absolutely vital aspect 
of our heritage as Lutheran Christians. 

In that process each party stresses certain principles to make its point. 
In the heat of controversy each party levels charges at the other which the 
accused considers to be excessive and unfair. But the charges at least help 
identify what each side considers to be the issues. 

For example, one group is accused of denying the authority of Scripture 
by making the Gospel the "governing principle of our theology." They are 
charqed with abolishing the principle of sola Scriptura by saying that "the j 
Gospel gives the Scriptures their normative character, not vice versa." They 
are said to reduce the content of Christian belief to a minimum by discarding 
whatever does not, in their subjective judgment, serve the Gospel directly. ! 
In short, they are charged with using the Gospel against the Scriptures. j 

On the other hand, the other group is accused of using the Scriptures 
against the Gospel. They are charged with replacing faith in Jesus Christ 
with faith in the Bible. They are said to make an inerrant Book the basis of 
our faith and the guarantor of God's truth, thus detracting from the Gospel 
alone as the power of God for our salvation. They are said to use an 
approach to the Scriptures which centers in the intellectual acceptance of a 
collection of writings rather than in the search for God's message of Law 
and Gospel, thus obscuring a basic insight of Lutheran theology. 
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Our observation is that as representatives of these two parties talk 
to each other, they find that their differences are often a matter of 
emphasis, and that neither side has a corner on the truth. This does not 
mean that there are no issues in the Gospel-Scripture area but that these 
issues are difficult to isolate without caricaturing the position of others. 

Most of the issues as we see them cluster around our definition of 
Scriptural authority. What is the nature of that authority, and on what 
is this authority based? What role does the Gospel play in the authority 
of Scripture? What implication does the centrality of the Gospel in our 
theology and life have for our approach to the Scriptures? 

What follows is an attempt to articulate our convictions about both 
the Gospel and the Scriptures, and the relationship of the one to the 
other. 

THESES AND COMMENTS ON THE GOSPEL AND THE SCRIPTURES 

1. The Gospel is the Good News that God has made atonement for the sin of 
all people and overcome the power of death and Satan through the life, 
death, and resurrection of His Son. It is a joyful Word which proclaims 
forgiveness of sins and a right standing before God on the basis of what 
He has accomplished in history, given freely to all who put their trust 
in Him. 

2. "When the word 'Gospel' means the entire doctrine of Christ . . . then it 
is correct to say aright that the Gospel is a proclamation both of 
repentance and of forgiveness of sins." (FC, Ep, V, 6) In Lutheran 
theology the Gospel is proclaimed in relation to the Law. The Gospel 
always addresses itself to human sinfulness, rebellion against God, 

and failure to keep His commandments, all of which are revealed by the 
Law. God's Gospel announces salvation from our own corrupted nature and the 
temporal and eternal punishment of God. 

3. This Gospel message, specifically the article of Justification by Faith, 
is "the chief article of the entire Christian doctrine," without which 
"no poor conscience can have any abiding comfort or rightly understand 
the riches of the grace of Christ." (Ap. Ger. IV, 2, 3) 

4. As the power of God for salvation (Romans 1:16), the Gospel reaches 
down from heaven and across the centuries and touches us where we are. 

With Luther we can say, "I believe that God has redeemed me, a lost and 
condemned creature." The object of saving faith is the living, reigning 
Christ. Without this personal and contemporary dimension, the Gospel is 
merely past history. 

5. At the core of the Gospel lies the historical once-for-all sacrifice 
and resurrection of Christ. That historical event can be proclaimed in 
a variety of ways. Before there was an established New Testament, the 
Gospel existed as the power of God and was transmitted byword of 
mouth in the teaching, liturgical worship and sacramental life of the 
earliest Christians. By the power of the Spirit the Gospel still works 
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among us in these and other ways. In the Smalcald Articles, III, 
iv, Luther says: 

We shall now return to the Gospel, which offers counsel 
and help against sin in more than one way, for God is 
surpassingly rich in his grace: first, through the 
spoken word, by which the forgiveness of sin (the peculiar 
function of the Gospel) is preached to the whole world; 
second, through Baptism; third, through the Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar; fourth, through the power of the keys; and 
finally through the mutual conversation and consolation 
of the brethren. 

6. Although the Gospel works in many ways, all that we know of it comes 
ultimately from the Holy Scriptures. The Scriptures are the only 
rule and norm according to which all doctrines and teachers are 
appraised and judged. (FC, Ep, Rule & Norm, 1) The confessors wrote, 

"We are certain of our Christian confession and faith on the basis 

of the divine, prophetic, and apostolic Scriptures." (Pref., Book of 
Concord, p. 12) 

7. The Scriptures are the written Word of God. The internal testimony 
of the Bible assures us that God is speaking to us in the words 
originally given to His prophets and apostles. For this reason, "other 
writings of ancient and modern teachers, whatever their names, should 
not be put on a par with Holy Scripture." (FC, Epit, Sum, 2) 

8. We accept the Scriptures as Word of God on account of our faith in the 
Gospel. Had not God first revealed Himself in his Son, the Bible 
would remain a dark and ineffectual book, even as the Old Testament was 
veiled to the Emmaus disciples until Christ opened it to them by 
showing how the Old Testament is fulfilled in him. 

9. None of the attributes of the Scriptures, e.g. inspiration, inerrancy, 
clarity, uniqueness, efficacy, or unity, can be demonstrated 
scientifically. The affirmation of these attributes (however 
differently we may define them) flows from our faith in the Gospel. 

The Authority of the Scriptures 

10. All authority rests with God. His Son and Servant, Jesus, says "I can 
do nothing on my own authority . . . because I seek not My own will 
but the will of Him who sent Me." (John 5:30) The whole authority of 
God is given to His Son. (Matt. 28:18) 

11. The Scriptures are authoritative because they are the Word of God. 
Lutheran theology distinguishes two aspects of that authority. 

12. The causative authority of the Scripture lies in the power of its central 
message of Law and Gospel to bring about repentance and faith. 

13. The normative authority of the Scripture regulates our faith and practice 
All doctrines and teachers are measured by the Scripture. 
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14. We believe a third kind of authority is sometimes attributed 
improperly to Scripture, namely that it is a flawless source of 
information on all matters treated in it (e.g. geographic, cosmological, 
scientific, historical). This authority appears in effect to serve 

as the guarantee of the truth of the Gospel for many people. Fears 
are expressed that the Gospel will be lost, eventually if not now, 
if we are permitted to believe that the Scripture contains human 
deficiencies of any kind in its original text. 

The Basis of the Authority of the Scriptures 

15. As the Word of God, the Scriptures possess an objective authority 
independent of our recognition and appreciation of that authority. 

In the life of the believer and in the corporate life of the church, 
however, the Spirit-given power of the Gospel leads us to assert 
the Scriptures' authority. 

16. Though the Scriptures are authoritative because they are the Word of God, 
we can accept and acknowledge that authority only as they lead us to 
Christ. As believers in Christ, joined to Him in Baptism, we believe 
that the Scriptures are a totally reliable rule for establishing and 
judging doctrine and practice. This authority is based on a totally 
reliable God, who fulfills His covenant promises to Israel and to us 

in the coming of the Word made flesh. 

17. Thus every affirmation of the authority of Scriptures for us must have 
its basis in the Bible's central message, that God forgives our sins 
for Christ's sake. 

18. Grounding the authority of the Bible in its attributes, particularly the 
attribute of inerrancy, is inconsistent with the testimony of the Scrip¬ 
tures themselves and fails to give honor to Christ, to whom all the 
Scriptures bear witness. 

The Purpose of the Scriptures 

19. Apology IV, 5, indicates God's purpose in giving us the Bible, namely 
to expose and condemn sin and to assure us of life and salvation in 
Christ, stating: "All Scriptures should be divided into these two 
chief doctrines, the Laws and the Promises." 

20. The Scripture's own self-stated purpose helps us to understand their 
authority. That purpose is to lighten our darkness (Ps. 119:105); 
create saving faith and with it life in the name of Jesus (John 20:30); 
instill hope (Rom. 15:4); and teach, correct, and equip God's people 
for a life of good works (II Tim. 3:16). God's purpose in giving the 
Scriptures is the salvation and sanctification of mankind. His 
purpose therefore is integrally related to the Law and the Gospel, and 
the authority of the Scriptures invariably relates to the application of 
that Law and Gospel to our lives. 
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21. Neither the Scriptures nor the Confessions know of a purpose of God 
which is not salvific in the broadest sense. "These are written that 
you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing you may have life in his name." (John 20:31) "I am writing 
to you, little children, because your sins are forgiven for His sake." 
(I John 2:12) "I write this to you who believe in the name of the Son 
of God, that you may know that you have eternal life." (I John 5:13) 

22. The Scriptures nowhere claim a broader purpose, that is, the 
presentation of exact, inerrant information on matters totally un¬ 
related to salvation, sanctification, God, or the human condition. 

23. Accepting the Scriptures for what they intend and claim to be - 
God's message of sin and grace conveyed through the media of ancient 
languages and worldviews - we do not feel it necessary to prove the 
Bible's factual inerrancy on scientific or geographical matters or 
to harmonize those parts which seem to be at odds with one another. 

We see this as a subtly rationalistic way of sitting in judgment on 
God's Word. 


The Gospel's Function in the Interpretation of Scripture 


24. The Gospel is the center of the Scriptures and the key which "opens 

the door to the entire Bible." (Ap IV, 2-3) We must attempt to relate 
everything in Scripture to the Gospel. This is not only a soundly 
Lutheran theological judgment but also a commonplace among Biblical 
interpreters, namely, that every text be related to the various levels 
of its context. 


25. The Christian - because he has been redeemed by Christ and lives in the 
Spirit - cannot read Scripture texts independently of the Gospel of 
Christ. 


26. A flat reading of Scripture passages without relating them to the Gospel 
threatens to turn the Bible into a book of laws, moralisms, and proof 
texts. 


27. In dealing with doctrinal questions or differences, the Christian's first 
concern is a pastoral one: "Where does my brother stand with Jesus Chris 
And what does his understanding of a given question do to his relationshi| 
to Christ?" 


"Gospel Reductionism" 


28. The term "Gospel reductionism" is a polemical term of recent coinage and 
has been used with various meanings. Inasmuch as slogans caricature 
rather than describe the position of others, the term "Gospel reductionisi 
is of questionable value in responsible theological discussion. 


29. If the term is to be injected into the conversation, "Gospel 

reductionism" can and ought to be understood in a positive and Lutheran 
way. "Reducere" means "lead back." Scripture is to be understood in 
the light of the Gospel. Doctrinal formulations are to be made in the 
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light of thje doctrine: justification by faith. Thus Melanchthon 
argued against the Romanist method of Biblical interpretation which 
ignored the Gospel and issued into a doctrine of work righteousness. 

He believed that every passage, even passages dealing with good 
works (where nothing of the Gospel is mentioned), must be "led back" 
to the justification of the sinner, the Gospel. Certain questions 
ought to be asked: "How does this text show man's need for God?" 

"How does it reveal God's love for man?" "How do these directives 
from Jesus, Peter, or Paul flow from the Gospel message?" 

30. The fact of the Gospel's centrality in the Scriptures does not allow 
us to reject arbitrarily any part of the Bible which we judge to 
have nothing to do with the Gospel. 

31. We reject the accusation that insistence on the centrality of the 

Gospel for both the authority and understanding of the Scriptures "reduces 
to a minimum the (doctrinal) content of the Christian faith." When we 
say that "the Gospel gives the Scriptures their normative character," 
we are saying that it is the Scriptures that are normative, that they 
are normative in all matters of faith and life, and that they become 
normative for us in this way because of their central message, the 
Gospel. 

32. We further reject the allegation that consistent reference to the 
Gospel in connection with questions of historicity, authorship of 
Biblical books, and the like, indicates a willingness to tolerate 
false doctrine under the guise of "the freedom of the Gospel." That 
phrase, "the freedom of the Gospel," has a precious meaning for us 

all. It refers to God's highest gift of grace, freedom from sin and the 
curse of the law. (Romans 6 and 7; Galatians 3) The freedom of the 
Gospel is not license to do as we please, least of all to reject any 
part of God's Holy Word in Scripture. But the centrality of the 
Gospel in our theology and in our lives inevitably prompts us to 
make the first question, whenever someone is suspected of teaching 
contrary to Scripture: "How does this affect his relationship to 
Christ?" "How does his statement of a given doctrine relate to the 
doctrine of the Gospel?" Until we have arrived at the answers to 
those questions, we are not willing to say that his opinion "cannot 
be tolerated in the church of God." 

The Historical-Critical Method 


33. The historical-critical method "is in essense the application to 
Scripture of the principles of historical research and of literary 
criticism." As such, its purpose is to understand the text and not 
to challenge its authority as Word of God. 

34. Lutherans may use the historical-critical method without destroying 
the authority of God's written Word; that is, they may use the 
techniques and tools developed by historical criticism without 
accepting the presuppositions or conclusions of everyone who uses the 
method. 
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35. Inasmuch as Lutheranism does not operate with an official exegesis, 
responsible brothers and sisters in the faith may differ with regard to 
the form and meaning of certain texts or with regard to the exact human 
process by which our Bible was produced, without endangering the 
articles of faith in the Lutheran Church. 

36. "Technical questions involved in interpretation which neither aid nor 
impair the right understanding of the Gospel (in its fullest sense) 
ought not to become a matter of controversy in the church" (CTCR, 

A Lutheran Stance . . .). The questions in the present controversy 
are matters of definition and interpretation, not doctrine. 

37. We reject the "domino theory" popularized by opponents of historical- 
critical study. Literary or historical theories concerning the 
development and form of a text do not endanger the Gospel. We 
believe the domino theory betrays a lack of trust in the promises and 
power of God, as though a parabolic interpretation of Jonah somehow 
erodes the certainty of the resurrection of Christ. The domino theory 
ignores the Spirit-given, self-sustaining authority and reality of the Go: 
in the life of the Christian. 

The Gospel and Unity in the Church 

38. The unity of the church - and any church body - is a gift from above: 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all. Our 
Augsburg Confession says, "For the true unity of the church it is 
enough to agree concerning the teaching of the Gospel and the admin¬ 
istration of the Sacraments." (VII, Latin) To set other, extra- 
biblical, extra-confessional, non-doctrinal criteria for unity within 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod detracts from the sufficiency of 
the Gospel and the Sacraments. It is as if we are saying, "We 
Missourians need more than these things which God has given us." 

39. "Christian fellowship can be nourished and sustained only by the Gospel, 
which created it." (CTCR, Theology of Fellowship , p. 10, note many 
references, and also its exegesis of Rom. 16:17-18 on p. 25 where 
"offenses contrary to the doctrine" is understood as offenses contrary 
to the Gospel) 

40. Absence of dissent and adherence to bylaws and other human traditions, 
while in most cases sincerely to be desired, do not create unity in the 
Biblical sense. The attempt to do with regulations what can only be 
accomplished through the Gospel is a form of legalism. 

41. Differences of interpretation and definition (e.g. on "inerrancy") 
which do not alter articles of faith ought not be destructive of 
fellowship and peace within our Synod, among people who in faith share 
a common commitment to the Gospel, the Sacraments, the Scriptures, and 
the Lutheran confessional tradition. 
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ITEM 3 " CONSERVATIVE RESPONSE TO MODERATE POSITION PAPER* 

Summary Statement 


A. Specific Issues 

1. a. The Moderate Caucus believes that Christians may differ in 
their understanding and definition of inspiration, inerrancy, clarity, 
uniqueness, efficacy, and unity of Scripture, without endangering our 
doctrine of Biblical authority. 

b. The Conservative Caucus denies this and believes that all of 
these attributes of Scriptures are essential to the teaching of the 
correct Biblical doctrine concerning Scripture's authority. 

2. a. The Moderate Caucus is willing to say that all of Scripture 
is reliable as it teaches Law and Gospel. 

b. The Conservative Caucus believes in the total authority and 
inerrancy of Scripture in all matters which Scripture speaks of or 
touches upon. 

3. a. The Moderate Caucus believes in the authority of Scripture, 
even though they affirm that Scripture may err. 

b. The Conservative Caucus believes that any meaningful and 
Lutheran doctrine concerning Biblical authority entails also the inerrancy 
of Scripture (factual inerrancy). 

4. a. The Moderate Caucus believes that harmonization of Biblical 
passages and pericopes which appear to conflict with each other is "a 
subtly, rationalistic way of sitting in judgment on God's Word." 

b. The Conservative Caucus believes that such attempt at 
harmonization is fully in accord with the hermeneutical principles of the 
clarity and unity of Scripture. 

5. a. The Moderate Caucus, when dealing with a person who denies 
the authority of Scripture or undermines it by false teaching, believes 
that the first question to be asked is "Where does my brother stand with 
Jesus Christ?" 

b. The Conservative Caucus, while certainly concerned with the 
spiritual condition of a false teacher, believes that a prior consideration 
and concern is whether the erring brother is Biblical or not and is misleading 
God's people. Our first concern is to the word of God, as we deal with 
false doctrine in the Church. 

*See Appendix 1 for Explanation of Conservative Format and 
Appendix 2 for Moderate Caucus Evaluation of the Report of the ACDC. 
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6. a. The Moderate Caucus believes that the historical-critical 
method is completely compatible with the authority of Scripture. 

b. The Conservative Caucus believes that the historical-critical 
method, as it is ordinarily defined and used by the overwhelming number of 
scholars today, is inimical to the authority of Scripture and denies 
the divine origin of Scripture, the unity of Scripture, the inerrancy 
of Scripture, and other attributes which Scripture possesses as God's 
Word. 


7. a. The Moderate Caucus does indeed teach that Scripture is the 
norm for the theology we teach in the church today, including our Gospel 
preachment. The Moderate Caucus also says that the Scriptures are 
authoritative because they urge Christ upon us. They thus base the 
authority of Scripture on its content, not upon its origin, namely that 
it comes from God. 

b. This position, which probably leads to Gospel Reductionism, 
is rejected by the Conservative Caucus which holds and teaches that the 
authority of Scripture, whether it teaches Law or Gospel or whatever 
subject it may touch upon, derives from its divine origin and not from 
its content. The Conservative Caucus believes that the Moderate Caucus 
equivocates on the whole matter of the definition of Biblical authority. 

B. General Points 

1. The Moderate Caucus seems to have been unable to transcend 
equivocation in its treatment of the relationship of the Gospel to Scripture 
and its authority. They rightly say that Scripture owes its authority to 
its divine origin, but in many other contexts, they make the Gospel-- 

and this means very likely their own understanding of the Gospel as they 
elicit it from the Scripture—to be normative in the interpretation of 
Scripture, and this to the degree that Biblical assertions may be questioned 
by the Gospel as they understand it. 

2. In several contexts, (Paragraphs 9, 18, 22, 41) the doctrine 

of the inerrancy of Scripture which has been so universally held in the 
church catholic through its history and was so firmly believed within 
our own Synod is questioned or misrepresented or glossed-over as unimportant, 
unclear and unnecessary. The inescapable conclusion which one must 
reach from such a cavalier treatment or failure to treat seriously the 
doctrine of Biblical inerrancy, is that the Moderate Caucus simply does 
not hold to the doctrine as it has been held in our church through its 
history. This fact is brought out with even greater clarity and pathos by 
other documents constructed by both the Moderate and Conservative 
Caucuses. But the fact had to be mentioned at this point also, since 
this failure to believe, teach, and confess the divine inerrancy and 
infallibility of Scripture seems to impinge upon practically every 
controversy and to be at least in part responsible for every aberration 
which is present in The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod today. 
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Response in Detail 


INTRODUCTION 

Concerning the introductory paragraphs leading up to the theses and 
comments of the Moderate Caucus, we have only two comments to make. First, 
we object to the Moderate Caucus not calling Scripture a source of faith 
and practice as well as a rule and norm for faith and practice. It is 
important to denote Scripture, not only as a norm which judges all teachers 
and teachings but as "The pure and clear fountain of Israel." (FD, Rule 
and Norm 3) As "The pure and clear fountain of Israel" Scripture is the 
only source from which we gain any knowledge today of God, of what he has 
done for us in Christ or of the Gospel itself. Scripture then is the source 
for the Gospel that we teach as well as the norm for our teaching in the 
church. 


LutheranA are a Goa pel- centered, Bible- centered people. 

"G^iace A Zone." and "Scripture Alow” one. Rehomation- 
era mottoA which, when denned by thorough biblical and 
hirtorical Atudy, give Lutheran theology and Lutheran 
people a unique poAition within the Chrirtian tradition. 

"Grace Alone" pointi ua to a God who iA hick in mercy 
and who "out oh the great love with which he loved ua, 
even when we were dead through our. trer pUAA ca , made ua 
alive together with ChriAt." lEph. 2:4-5). Tlur iA the 
Goa pel, which in traditional Lutheran theology huA ofiten 
been known oa the "material principle." 

"Scripture Alone" conveyA the Lutheran undeMtanding oh 
the Bible oa the only rule and norm fior fiatth and practice. 
ThiA iA the "formal principle" in our theology. 

The Goa pel and the Scripture do not oppoAe one another. 

They Aerve one another in the AenAe that our fiaith in the 
Goa pel cauAeA ua to accept the truth fiulneAA oh the Bible; 
and the Bible in itA entirety bearA witneAA to the GoApel 
oh JeAuA ChriAt. The formal and material principleA are 
both rooted in ChriAt. They Ahould be diAtinguiAhed but 
never Aeparated. 

A controverAy haA ariAen in our Synod concerning the 
relationAhip oh theAe two, the GoApel and the ScriptureA. 

Both contending partieA are Atriving to Aatfeguard what 
they conAider to be an abAolutely vital aApect oh our 
heritage aA Lutheran ChriAtianA. 

In that proceAA each party AtreAAeA certain principleA 
to make itA point. I n the heat oh controverAy each 
party levelA charger at the other which the accuAed 
conAiderA to be exceTAive and unhair. But the charger at 
leaAt help identihy what each Aide conAiderA to be the iAAueA. 
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F or example, one group Is accus ed oh denying the authority 
oh Scripture by making the Gospel the "governing principle 
oh oua theology." They cme ehaAged with abolishing the 
principle oh sola Scrlptura by saying that "the Gospel 
gives the ScnlptuAes their normative chaAacteA, not vice versa." 

They oac said to Aeduce the content oh ChAlstlan belleh to a 
minimum by dlscaAdlng whatever does not, In thelA subjective 
judgment, seAve the Gospel dlAectly. In shoAt, they oAe 
ehaAged with using the Gospel against the ScAlptuAes. 

On the other hand, the otheA gAoup Is accused oh using 
the ScAlptuAes against the Gospel. They oac ehaAged with 
Aeplaclng holth In Jesus ChAlst with halth In the Bible. 

They aAe said to make an IneAAant Book the basis oh oua 
halth and the guarantor oh God's tfiuth, thus detracting h^om 
the Gospel alone as the power, oh God hor oua salvation. 

They aAe said to use an appAoach to the ScAlptun.es which 
centers In the Intellectual acceptance oh a collection oh 
WAltlngs natheA than In the seaAch hor God's message oh 
Law and Gospel, thus obscuring a basic Insight oh Lutheran 
theology.l 36] 

The Conservative Caucus believes that the preceding two paragraphs in 
the introduction are very well put and clearly state the point at controversy 
The charge against moderates in The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod is that 
they are abolishing the principle of Sola Scriptura by saying that "the 
Gospel gives the Scriptures their normative character, not vice versa." 

This statement taken from "Faithful to Our Calling, Faithful to Our Lord" 
is clearly still the position of the Moderate Caucus and Moderates in the 
Missouri Synod, although precisely what is meant by it is not always clear. 

As the words stand, they represent false doctrine and in themselves are a den 
of the authority of Scripture. The following paragraph in which Conservative 
are accused of using Scriptures against the Gospel seems to be very clearly 
the continued contention of the Moderate Caucus, although Conservatives 
categorically deny such a caricature as descriptive of their position. 
Conservatives insist that norming our Gospel teaching and preaching in the 
church by Scripture (which is done also by the Apostle Paul and our Lord 
Himself) is not using Scripture against the Gospel. 

Oua observation Is that as AepAesentatlves oh these 
two parties talk to each otheA, they hind that thelA 
dlhh&i'snceA are ohten a matter oh emphasis, and that 
neither side has a corner on the truth. This does 
not mean that there are no Issues In the Gospel-Scripture 
area but that these Issues are dlhhleult to Isolate with¬ 
out caricaturing the position oh others. 

Most oh the Issues as we see them cluster around our 
dehlnltlon oh Scriptural authority. What Is the nature 
oh that authority, and on what Is this authority based? 

What role does the Gospel play In the authority oh 
Scripture? What Implication does the centrality oh the 
Gospel In our theology and llhe have hor our approach to 
the Scriptures? 
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What hollows Is an attempt to antlculate out convlcllom 
about both the Gospel and the Scnlptunes, and the ne- 
latlomhlp oh one to the othen. [37] 

1. Definition of the Word Gospel 

The Gospel Is the Good New* that God has made atonement 
hon the a tn oh all people and ovencome the poweA oh 
death and Satan thAough the llfie, death and nesuAAectlon 
o{) H.is Son. It Is a joyful wond which pnoclalms fioAglve- 
ness oh Aim and a night Atandlng be&oAe God on the basis 
oh what He haA accomplished In hlstoAy, given iAeely to 
all who put thelA tAuAt In Him. [37] 

At the coAe oh the Goa pel lies the hlstonlcal once-ho a- all 
AacAlhlce and nesuAAectlon oh Chnist. That hlstoAlcal event 
can be pAoclalmed In a vanlety oh wayA. Behone theAe was an 
established Hew Testament, the Gospel existed as the poweA 
oh God and was tAammltted by wond oh mouth In the teaching, 
lltuAglcal woAshlp and AacAamental llhe oh the eanlleAt 
ChAlstlans. By the poweA oh the Splnlt the Gospel still 
wonks among us In these and otheA ways. In the Smalcald 
Antlcles, III, Iv, LutheA says: 

"We shall now AetuAn to the Gospel, which ohh £44 
counsel and help agalmt sin In moAe than one way, 
hoA God Is suApasslngly Aich In his gnace: hhsl, 
thAough the spoken wo Ad, by which the hoAglveness 
oh sin (the pecullaA hunction oh the Gospel) Is 
pAeached to the whole woAid; second, thAough Baptism; 
thlAd, thAough the Holy SacAament oh the Allan.; houAth, 
thAough the poweA oh the keys; and hlnally thAough the 
mutual conveAAatlon and consolation oh the bAethAen. " [37f] 


We agree. 

2. Gospel In Its Broad Sense 

"When the woAd 'Gospel' means the entlAe doclnine oh Chnist 
. . . then It Is coAAect to say anight that the Gospel Is 
a pAoclamatlon both oh Aepentance and oh h oflJ 3'bveness oh sins." 
(F C, Ep, V, 6) In Luthenan theology the Gospel Is pAoclalmed 
In nelatlon to the Law. The Gospel always oddnesses Itselh 
to human slnhulness, Aebelllon agalmt God, and hnilune to 
keep His commandments, all oh which aAe Aevealed by the Law. 
God’s Gospel announces salvation {foom oun own coAAupted 
natune and the tempoAal and etennaZ punishment oh God. [ 37 ] 

As the poweA oh God hoA salvation (Romans 1:26), the Gospel 
A caches down hnom heaven and acnoss the centunies and 
touches us whene we one. With LutheA we can say, "I believe 
that God has nedeemed me, a lost and condemned cneatune." 

The object oh saving h c octh Is the living, Aelgnlng Chnist. 
Without this pensonal and contemponany dlmemlon, the Gospel 
is menely past hlstony. [37] 
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In the light of Moderate tendencies throughout our Synod to 
deny the historicity of certain events recorded in Scripture or to 
minimize the importance of the historicity of these events, the Conservative 
Caucus believes that it would have been much wiser for the Moderates in 
this paragraph to say that "the object of saving Faith is the living, 
reigning Christ of history" or some expression to note that the saving 
works of Christ were actual deeds carried out in history. The Gospel, 
as the Moderates say, is not " merely " past history, but it most certainly 
is past history . 

The Scnlptune* one the. wnitten Wond of God. The. Internal 
testimony of the Bible a**une* us that God Is 6peaking to 
u* In the wonds onlginalhy given to his pnophet* and 
and apo*tle*. F on. this Keaton, "otheft waiting* of ancient 
and modenn teachen*, whatever thelfi name*, should not be 
put on a pan with Holy ScAlptune. " (FC, Eplt, Sum, 2) 


The reference to the introductory phrase "for this reason" in the 
third sentence is not clear. Are "other writings of ancient and modern 
teachers, whatever their names, not to be put on a par with Scripture" 

(SD, Epit, Rule and Norm 2) because Scriptures are the written word of 
God or because of the internal testimony which God speaks to us therein? 
Our Confessions are clear on the answer to this question: It is for the 
first reason. 

3. Centrality of the Gospel 

This Go*pel me**age, *peclflcjxlly the aaticle of Testification 
by Faith, 1* "the chief aatlcle of the entlne Chnistlan doctnlne," 
without which "no poon conscience can have any abiding com foot 
on nightly understand the niche* of the gnace of Chni&t." 

(A p. Gen. TV, 2, 3) [37] 

The Go*pel 1* the centen of the Scnlptune* and the key 
which "open* the doon to the entlne Bible." (Ap II/, 2-3 ) 

We must attempt to nelate evenythlng In Scnlptune to the 
Go*pel. This 1* not only a *oundly Luthenan theological 
judgment but also a commonplace among Biblical Intenpneten*, 
namely, that eveny text be nelated to the vanious level* of 
It* context. [40] 

It is perhaps a pious overstatement from the Moderate Caucus 
which says: "We must attempt to relate everything in Scripture to the 
Gospel." This is really very difficult and probably impossible to do, 
if we are to observe the canons of historical and grammatical exegesis. 

It is hardly "a commonplace among Biblical interpreters" today, most 
of whom are not Lutheran and make no attempt to relate everything in 
Scripture to the Gospel. How, for instance, does one relate the Proverbs 
of Solomon to the Gospel except to say that they are not Gospel? 
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The ChriAtian - becauAe he hcu> been redeemed by Christ and 
Live ,6 In the. Spirit - cannot Acad Scripture textA independent 
of the GoApel of ChriAt. [40] 


The Conservative Caucus agrees wholeheartedly with this statement 
concerning the relationship of the Gospel of Christ to our reading of 
the Scriptures. 

A { \lat steading of Scripture paAiageA without relating them to 
the GoApel threatenA to turn the Bib he into a book of Iowa, 
moraliAmA, and proof textA. [40] 

This statement, which repeats what was said before, is not quite 
clear. Is the Moderate Caucus speaking out against "proof texts"? 

Certainly our Lord and His Apostles used a "proof text" method as they 
applied the Old Testament to their day and drew their theology out of it. 
Again, although the Bible is not in itself a book of laws, there are 
certainly laws in the Bible. Whether we relate all passages to the 
Gospel or not, they are simply there. 

4. Scripture 

We accept the ScsiiptuAeA ai Word of God on account of ou/i 
faith in the GoApel. Had not God firAt revealed HimAelf 
in hlA Son, the Bible would remain a dank and ineffectual 
book, even a& the Old TeAtament waA veiled to the ImmauA 
diAcipleA until ChsuAt opened it to them by showing how 
the Old TeAtament lA fulfilled in Him. [38] 

The ScsiiptuAeA asie authoritative becauAe they are the 
Word of God. Lutheran theology dlAtinguiAheA too aApectA 
of that authosuty. [38] 

The Conservative Caucus agrees with this statement as it stands. 

The objective basis for the authority of Scripture is the fact that it is 
the Word of God, not that it contains the Gospel. In later theses, the 
Moderate Caucus seems to equivocate on this matter. 

Though the ScsiiptuAeA are asutkoritative because they are 
the Word of God, we can accept and acknowledge that 
authosiity only ai> they lead ua to ChsiiAt. Aa believesiA in 
ChsuAt, joined to Him in Baptism, we believe that the 
ScsiiptuAeA are a totally reliable rule for eA tab Ha king 
and judging doctrine and practice. ThiA authority iA 
baAed on a totally reliable God, who fulfills His covenant 
promlAeA to lAsuxel and to ua in the coming of the Word 
made fleAh. [39] 

It is worthy of note that the Moderate Caucus speaks of Scripture 
as being totally reliable for establishing and judging doctrine and practice, 
although not necessarily reliable in all of their assertions and utterances-. 
The implication is that there is some norm perhaps within the norm of 
Scripture, or outside, which informs us what in fact are matters of 
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doctrine and practice. Actually all Scripture pertains to doctrine 
(Rom. 15:4; 2 Tim. 3:16). 

Thus eveny a^inmation ofi the authority oft Scniptun.es Ion. 
us mubt have its basis In the. ce.ntn.aZ message, 

that God tfongives oun. sins Ion. Chnist's bake. [39] 

This statement is again unclear and gratuitous. Why must every 
affirmation of Biblical authority have its basis in the central message 
that God forgives our sins for Christ's sake? What is the proof of this 
assertion? Are there not many large sections of Scripture which do not 
deal with God's forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake, and yet we can 
affirm their authority? 

Gn.ouncU.ng the authority ofa the BibZe in its attnibutes, 
panticuZanZy the attribute inenjiancy, Zb inconsistent 
with the testimony o& the Seniptun.es themseZves and fiaZZs 
to give honon to Cknist, to whom aZZ the Scniptun.es bean, 
witness . [39] 

This statement of the Moderate Caucus is both unclear and mis¬ 
leading. To our knowledge, no one "grounds" the authority of the Bible 
in its attributes. However, one cannot define or speak intelligently 
about what the authority of the Bible is unless one knows what attributes 
the Bible possesses. Certainly an essential element of the authority of 
the Bible is its inerrancy. To speak of an authority of Scripture which 
contains errors is both an absurdity and a blasphemous position to take. 
Furthermore, the authority of the Bible itself is an attribute which is 
derived from its divine origin and grounded in it as the Moderate Caucus 
has conceded. Is the Moderate Caucus trying to say that to believe in the 
inerrancy of the Bible fails to give honor to Christ? If so, we wish they 
had said so clearly. We do not agree with such a position. We say that 
we give the proper honor to Christ when we believe what He believed 
concerning the Scriptures, and He believed in their inerrancy. When Jesus 
cites the Scripture or uses them, there is never hesitancy or embarrassment 
or evasion or qualification. He simply says "It is written," or He quotes a 
prophet, or He says that Scripture says; and then what follows is 
unconditionally true. One simply cannot understand Christ's usage of 
Scripture apart from His conviction that Scripture is inerrant. Christ 
accepted the entire historical framework of the Old Testament. He calls 
His disciples fools and slow of heart not to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken (Luke 24:25). He tells us that Scripture cannot be broken 
(John 10:35), that not one jot or tittle shall pass from the Scriptures 
(Matt. 5:18, 19). To the Sadducees He says "Do ye not therefore err because 
ye know not the Scriptures?" (Mark 12:24) The implication is that they will 
not err when they know the Scriptures; and that because Scriptures do not, 
we honor Christ by affirming the authority of Scripture. We dishonor Him 
if we deny this inerrancy. 
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5. Biblical Authority and Doctrinal Differences 

In dealing with doctninal questions oa diffeAences, the. 
Chnistian's finst concenn is a. paStoAal one: "WheAe 
c/oe A mg bAotheA Stand with Jesus ChAist? And what 
does hXs undeAAlanding of a given question do to his 
nelationship to ChAist?" [40] 

The Conservative Caucus disagrees with the position stated in 
paragraph 27. The first concern when dealing with doctrinal questions 
or differences is not "where does my brother stand with Jesus Christ," 
important and fundamental as that question may be. Our first concern 
is whether we are being faithful to God and His Word. And another 
concern, just as great as that of a brother pastor or Christian, is with 
the sheep who are listening to a brother pastor who may be teaching 
them false doctrine and leading them into noxious pastures. 

6. Interpretation (Gospel Reductionism) 

The tenm "Gospel heductionism" is a polemical team of 
Accent coinage and has been used with vaAious meanings. 

Inasmuch as slogans caAicatuAe AatheA than descAibe the 
position of othehs, the tehm "Gospel Reductionism" is of 
questionable value in Aesponsible theological discussion. [40] 

If the tehm is to be injected into the condensation, 

"Gospel Reductionism" can and ought to be undenstood 
in a positive and luthenan wag. "ReduceA" means "lead 
back." ScniptuAe is to be undenstood in the light of the 
Gospel. Voctninal fohmulations one to be made in the 
light of the docthine: justification bg faith. Thus 
Melanchthon aAgued against the Romanist method of Biblical 
ZnteApAetation which ignoned the Gospel and issued into a 
doctnine of wohk highteousness. He believed that eveAg 
passage, even passages dealing with good wohks [wheAe 
nothing of the Gospel is mentioned), must be "led back" 
to the justification of the sinneA, the Gospel. Centain 
questions ought to be asked: "How does this text show 
man's need foA God?" "How does it Aeveal God's love fan 
man?" "How do these diAectives fAom Jesus, PeteA, oa Paul 
flow fAom the Gospel message?" [40f] 

The fact of the Gospel's centAaiitg in the SchiptuAes 
does not allow us to Aeject onbithaAilg ang pant of the 
Bible which we judge to have nothing to do with the 
Gospel. [41 ] 

We Aeject the accusation that insistence on the centAaiitg 
of the Gospel foA both the authoAity and undeAStanding of 
the ScAiptuAes "Aeduces to a minimum the (doctAinal) content 
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ofa the ChniAtian faaith." When we Aay that "the GoApel 
giveA the. ScniptuneA thein normative. chanacten," we 
am Aaying that It iA tho. ScniptuneA that am nonmative, 
that they am nonmative in all matteAA ofa faaith and Zifa, 
and that they become nonmateve faon uA in thiA way becauAe 
ofa thein centnal~meAAage, tho, GoApel. 

We faunthen neject the. allegation that conAiAtent nefaenence 
to the Go* pel in connection with queAtionA ofa hiA tonicity, 
authonAhip ofa Biblical bookA, and the like, indicateA a 
willingneAA to tolenate faalAe doctnine unden. the guiAe 
ofa "the faneedom ofa the Goa pel." That phnaAe, "the famedom 
ofa the GoApel," haA a pneciouA meaning faon ua all. It 
nefaenA to God 'a higheAt gifat ofa gna.ce, faneedom fanom Ain 
and the cuAAe ofa the law. (RomanA 6 and 7; GalatianA 3) 

The faneedom ofa the GoApel iA not licenAe to do oa we pleaAe, 
leaAt ofa all to neject any pant ofa God 'a holy Wond in 
Scniptune. But the centnality ofa the Goa pel in oun theology 
and in oun liveA inevitably pnomptA ua to make the fainAt 
queAtion, wheneven Aomeone iA AuApected ofa teaching contnany 
to Scniptune: "How doeA thiA afafaect hiA nelationAhip to 
ChnlAt?" "How doeA hiA Atatement ofa a given doctnine nelate 
to the doctnine ofa the Goa pel?" Until we have annived at 
the anAwenA to thoAe queAtionA, we one not willing to Aay 
that hiA opinion "cannot be tolenated in the chunch ofa 
God." [41] 

The same might be said with regard to the Moderate Caucus's 
discussion of "Gospel Reductionism." The overarching question for the 
Moderate Caucus in the entire matter of Biblical interpretation seems to 
be not, "what does the Scripture say?" which was Paul's basic question, 
but "how does this text show Man's need for God, and how does it reveal 
God's love for Man?" To the Moderates such questions are of prior 
importance to the question of the meaning of the text. This particular 
hermeneutical approach, taken from just one almost parenthetical statement 
in our confessions, the German translation of Apology 4, Paragraph 2, seems 
to be clearly at odds with the entire history of exegesis as it was 
carried out by the reformers and since then in the Lutheran Church. It is 
this "flat" approach of Scripture itself, that is, the authority of the 
text of Scripture in every given case. This is the reason why questions 
of historicity, authorship, and the like are often of little importance 
to the Moderates, because they cannot relate such questions to the prior 
hermeneutical question which they impose upon exegesis and the entire 
theological enterprise. The fact that they actually apply such a 
criterion, also to one suspected of teaching contrary to the Scripture, 
betrays their utter commitment to this principle. Of such a person they 
do not ask "Does he teach according to the Scriptures?" but rather, 

"How does his teaching affect his relationship to Christ?" and "How 
does his statement of the given doctrine relate to the doctrine of the 
Gospel?" Certainly this makes the Gospel, or one's understanding of it, 
a norm above Scripture. And the fact that they will not condemn one who 
teaches contrary to Scripture until they have answered to their own 
satisfaction how that person's doctrine relates to "The doctrine of the 
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of the Gospel" simply undergirds our conclusion, namely that "Gospel 
Reduction!*sm" as carried out by the Moderates, is in fact an under¬ 
mining of the authority of the Biblical text as such. 

It is therefore self-contradictory that they should write: 

Although, the. Go* pel. wonks In many ways, aJUL that we know o{, it 
corner ultimately ^tiom the Holy Scniptunes . The Sefu.ptun.eti one 
the only wile and. nonm accondlng to which all doctnlnes and 
teachens one appnalsed and judged, (FC, Ep, Rule £ Nonm, 1) 

The confiessons wnole, "We one centain o& oun ChnlAtlan 
concession and Caith on the basis ofi the divine, pnophetlc, 
and apostolic Scniptunes" (Pnefi., Book ofi Concond, p. 72). 

[38] 

7. Total Authority of Scripture 

None ofi the attnibuteA ofi the Scniptunes, e.g. insplnation, 
inennancy, clawity, uniqueness, e^leaey, on unity, can be 
demonstrated scientifically. The afflnmatlon of these 
attnibuteA [howeven dlffenentlu we may define them) flows 
fnom oun faith In the Goa pel. [38] 

This statement of the Moderate Caucus is quite unclear. Although 
the attributes of Scriptures may not be able to be demonstrated scientifically, 
they most certainly can be demonstrated. Clarity, inerrancy, efficacy, 
unity are certainly demonstrable attributes. They are demonstrable 
exegetically, and they are certainly demonstrable by the inner testimony 
of the Holy Spirit. The acceptance of these attributes may well flow 
from our faith in the Gospel, but the affirmation of these attributes 
flows from our exegesis of the Bible itself and from legitimate con¬ 
clusions drawn from the nature of Scripture as God's Word. The fact that 
the Moderate Caucus appears to disregard or despair of any uniform 
definition of these attributes is very troublesome for the achieving of 
any unity among us. For instance, Lutherans have generally identified 
the efficacy of Scripture with the power of the Gospel itself. Will the 
affirmation of such an attribute of Scripture then flow from faith in 
the Gospel which is found in the Scriptures themselves? Such confusion 
results from reluctance to define terms. 

All authority neAtA with God. HIa Son and Senvant, JeAuA, says 
"1 can do nothing on my own authonlty . . . because l seek not 
My own will but the will of him who sent me." [John 5:30) The 
whole authonlty of God Is given to His Son [Matt. 28:18). [38] 

This statement should have made clear that the Son of God became 
a servant and should have made clear that the authority of God was given 
to His Son according to the human natur e. 

The causative authonlty of the Scnlptune lies In the powen of 
Its centnal message of Law and Gospel to bning about 
nepentance and faith. [38] 

The nonmatlve authonlty of the Scnlptune negulateA oun faith 
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and praetIce. All doctrines and teachers are meas ured 
by the. Scripture. [38] 

We believe a third kind of authority is sometimes 
attributed improperly to Scripture, namely that it is 
a flawless source of information on all matters 
treated in it (e.g. geographic, cosmological, 
scientific, historical). This authority appears 
in effect to serve as the guarantee of the truth 
of the Gospel for many people. Tears are expressed 
that the Gospel Mill be lost, eventually if not now, 
if Me are permitted to believe that the Scripture 
contains human deficienceis of any kind in its 
original text. [39] 

Since the days of Lutheran Orthodoxy, Lutherans have spoken 
about the causative authority (or power) of Scripture, and the normative 
authority of Scripture as source and norm of our doctrine. The Conservative 
Caucus emphatically rejects any kind of third authority or even second 
authority to the normative authority of Scripture. It also rejects the 
caricature to be found in paragraph 14 of the Moderate Caucus statement. 

That Scripture is a "flawless source of information on all matters treated 
in it (e.g. geographic, cosmological, scientific, historical)" is a 
corollary of its authority which is both divine and inerrant. If the 
Moderate Caucus wishes to reject this position which represents that of 
historical Lutheranism, it has thereby rejected the authority of Scripture 
itself. What the Moderate Caucus seems to be rejecting in paragraph 14, is 
precisely the position of the Brief Statement of The Lutheran Church- 
Mi ssouri Synod. There can be no danger in accepting what is true about 
the Scriptures, namely that they are a flawless source of information on 
those matters which they speak of. 

As the Word of God, the Scriptures possess an objective 
authority independent of our recognition and ap¬ 
preciation of that authority. In the life of the 
believer and in the corporate life of the church, 
houever, the Spirit-given poMer of the Gospel leads 
us to assent the Scriptures' authority. [39] 

The Conservative Caucus concurs with the position that the 
Scriptures possess an objective authority due to their nature as the 
Word of God. However, it must be stated that the position of the Moderate 
Caucus which says that the "Spirit-given power of the Gospel" leads us 
to accept Scripture's authority, is less than clear. One can hear the 
Gospel and be touched by its power without ever knowing that there is a 
Scripture. Can one be led to assert the authority of Scriptures apart 
from the effect of Scriptures themselves? When Lutheran theology has spoken 
about the self-authenticating power of Scripture, it is speaking about 
the Gospel in Scripture which leads us to assert Scripture's authority. 
Perhaps this is what the Moderate Caucus had in mind, but they do not 
state the point very clearly. 
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A pology II/, 5, indicateb God'6 puApobe in g-iv-ing u6 the 
'Bible., namely to expose and condemn bin and to abbuAe ub 
oh lihe and balvation in Cknibt, btoting• All ScAiptuAeb 
bhould be divided into thebe two chie& doctAineb, the 
Lmb and the PAomib eb. ” [39] 

The Scni.ptuAe' b own belfi-btoted puApobe helpb ub to 
undeAbtand theih. authority. That puApobe ib to lighten 
oua danknebb (Pb. 119:105); cAeate having fiaith and 
with it lihe in the name oh Jebub (John 20:30); to 
ivibtill hope (Rom. 15:4); and teach, coAAect, and equip 
God’b people h°A a lihe oft good wohkb (II Tim. 3:16). 

God’b puApobe in giving the ScAiptuAeb -ib the balvation 
and banctifiication oft mankind. Hib puApobe theAe^oAe ib 
integAally Aelated to the Law and the Gob pel, and 
the authority oh the ScAiptuAeb invaniably Aelateb 
to the application oh that Law and Gobpel to ova liveb. [39] 

W eitheA the ScAiptuAeb noA the Confiebbionb know oh a 
puApobe oh God which ib not balvi&ic in the bAoadebt 
benbe. "Thebe aAe WAitten that you may believe that 
Jebub ib the Chnibt, the Son oh God, and that believing 
you may have lihe in hib name." (John 20:31) "I am 
wniting to you, little childAen, becaube youA binb 
aAe hoAgiven hoA hib bake." (I John 2:12) "I white 
thib to you who believe in the name oh the Son oh God, 
that you may know that you have eteAnal lihe ."(I John 
5:13) [40] 

The ScAiptuAeb nowheAe claim a bAoadeA puApobe, that ib, 
the pAebentation oh exact, inehAant inhoAmation on mattehb 
totally unAelated to balvation, banetihication, God, oa 
the human condition. [40] 

Accepting the ScAiptuAeb ( \oa what they intend and claim to 
be - God’b mebbage oh bin and gAace conveyed thAough the 
media oh ancient languageb and wohldviewb - we do not 
heel it necebbaAy to pAove the Bible’b h a -ct ua l 
ineAAancy on beientihic oa geogAaphical matteAb oa to 
haAmonize thobe paAtb which beem to be at oddb with one 
anotheA. We bee thib ab a bubtly nationalibtic way oh 
bitting in judgment on God’b WoAd. [40] 

We agree with the Moderate Caucus concerning the purpose of 
Scripture and of the importance of knowing this purpose, (Rom. 15:4; 2 
Tim. 3:16; John 20:31), in order to read and understand the Scriptures 
aright. But the purpose of Scripture to bring us to faith in Christ and 
to an eschatalogical hope in no way conflicts with the fact that Scripture, 
in order to bring about this purpose, tells us a history unerringly and 
presents facts authoritatively. The Moderates seem to imply that there 
is someone in The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod who teaches that the 
Scriptures have as a purpose to give "inerrant information on matters 
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total ly unrelated to Salvation, Sanctification, God, and the human 
condition." This is a fictitious heterodoxy which no one in our circles 
has ever held, and we wonder if this heterodoxy was invented because 
Moderates are not comfortable with our historic position concerning 
the inerrancy of Scripture. It is highly questionable whether God's 
message of sin and grace is conveyed through the media of ancient "world 
views" as asserted by the Moderate Caucus. That the Scriptures use 
ancient language terminology is one thing; that they use false and 
heathen world views to present the message of sin and grace, is quite 
another. We do not believe that the Moderate Caucus has proved this 
point or that it can be proved. We reject also the statement of the 
Moderate Caucus that we are not to harmonize parts in the Bible which 
seem to be at odds with each other. Why not, if Scripture is in agreement 
with itself and if the analogy of Scripture is a necessary and useful 
hermeneutical rule? To say that such harmonization "is a subtly, 
rationalistic way of sitting in judgment on God's Word " is a devisive 
and cruel accusation to make against the attempts of the church catholic 
for hundreds of years to understand and apply the Biblical message of 
Salvation. 

The historical-critical method "is In essence the application 
to Scripture of the principles of) historical resconch and 
of literary criticism." As Such, itA purpose is to undeJiAtand 
the text and not to challenge ItA authority aA Word of God. [41] 

Lutherans may uAe the historical- critical method without 
destroying the authority of God'A written Word; that iA, 
they may uAe the technique and toolA developed by 
historical criticism without accepting the presuppositions 
or concluAionA of eveAyone who uaca tie method. [41] 

Inasmuch as LutheAaniAm does not operate with an official 
exegesis, AeAponsible brothers and AisteAS in the faith 
may diffeA with AegaAd to the foAm and meaning of centain 
texts oa with AegaAd to the exact human pAocess by which 
oua Bible was pAoduced, without endangering the articles 
of faith in the Lutheran Church. [42] 

"Technical questions involved in interpretation which 
neither aid nor impair the right understanding of the 
Gospel [in its fullest sense) ought not to become a matter 
of controversy in the church " ( CTCR, A Lutheran Stance. . .). 

The questions in the present controversy are matters of 
definition and interpretation, not doctrine. [42] 

These paragraphs are probably unnecessary to the entire discussion 
of the Moderate Caucus on the subject "The Gospel and the Scriptures," 
for the historical critical method is discussed elsewhere by this same 
Caucus. Suffice it to say here that paragraph 33 does not give a correct 
definition of the historical critical method. Certainly the definition 
of the historical critical method as usually defined and practiced does 
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not take into account challenging or not challenging the authority 
of Scripture as the Word of God. Paragraph 34 simply begs the 
question and assumes that the "techniques and tools" developed by 
historical criticism don't have sub-Christian presuppositions, an 
assumption which was contrary to the known fact. The statement in 
paragraph 35 that Lutheranism does not operate with official exegesis is 
misleading, to say the least. Certainly the exegesis in the seventh 
article of the Formula of Concord is binding, whether one wants to 
call it "official 1 ' or not, and so is the exegesis which the Moderates 
themselves cite in Article 4 of the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, 
leading to our doctrine of justification by faith. It is the differences 
of exegesis which leads to differences of doctrine and leads to schism 
and heresy in the church and certainly endangers the articles of faith. 

It is utter naivete in the light of the facts of church history to 
discount this observation. 

We reject the "domino theory" popularized by opponent* 
oh historical-critical study. Literary on historical 
theories concerning the development and fionm oh a text 
do not endanger the Gospel . We believe the domino 
theory betray a a lack o£ trust In the promise* and 
power Of) God, a* though a parabolic Interpretation oh 
Jonah somehow erode* the certainty oh the resurrection 
oh Christ. The domino theory Ignore* the Spirit-given, 
selh~sustaining authority and reality oh the Gospel In 
the lih& oh the Christian. [42] 

It is tragic to observe the Moderate Caucus rejecting the so-called 
domino theory and thus rejecting the lessons of almost two thousand years 
of church history. Luther said, "In Philosophy a very small error in the 
beginning is very serious in the end. So also in theology, a very little 
error, overturns the whole doctrine . . . doctrine is like a mathematical 
point. It cannot be divided, that is, you cannot take away from it or 
add to it . . . therefore, doctrine must be one continual round golden ring 
in which there is no break; if even the least break occurs, the circle is 
no longer perfect." (WA 40, II, 46ff.) Luther believed in the domino 
theory for both theological and historical reasons. His attack against 
Erasmus on the freedom of the will emanated from his insight into the 
fact that a false anthropology threatens the very heart of the Gospel, 
justification by faith in Christ alone. When the Moderate Caucus goes on 
to say that literary or historical theories concerning the development and 
form of a text do not endanger the Gospel, this again is a gratuitous 
declamation. Any theory concerning the development and form of the 
Biblical text which undermines the divine authority of Biblical assertions 
most certainly does endanger the Gospel itself, since that Gospel is 
normed by nothing else than the divinely authoritative Scriptures. The 
last statement of this paragraph, which accuses those who are afraid that small 
errors may grow into big ones, of ignoring the "spirit-given, self- 
sustaining authority and reality of the Gospel in the life of a Christian," 
sounds perilously like enthusiasm. ( Schwaermerei ) 
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8. Unity of the Church 

The unity oC the. ch.un.ch - and any church body - lb a gltft 
Crom above: one bond, one fialth, one baptism, and God and 
Father oC ua all. Our A ugsburg Concession says, "Ton. the 
true unity oC the chunch It Is enough to agn.ee concerning 
the teaching oC the Gospel and the administration oft the 
Sacraments." IVI I, Latin ) To set other, extra-biblical, 
extra-concessional, non-doctrinal criteria Cor unity within 
The Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod detracts C*-om the 
suCClclency oC the Gospel and the Sacraments . It Is as 1C 
we are saying, "We Missourians need more than these things 
which God has given us." [42] 


The Moderate Caucus confuses the issue of unity entirely when it 
identifies the "Unity of the Church" (AC, VII) and "Unity within The 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod." The unity of the church (AC, VII) is that 
oneness that all believers have in Christ (Ephesians 4). The unity, 
or concord (agreement), we strive for in The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod (see F.C., X) is a unity of doctrine (I Cor. 1:10). The Conservative 
Caucus rejoices that the Moderate Caucus rejects extra-Biblical, extra- 
Confessional, non-doctrinal criteria to achieve either the oneness of the 
Una-Sancta or the concord in doctrine urged upon us by Scripture. 

"Christian Fellowship can be nourished and sustained only by 
the Gospel, which created It" (CTCR, Theology oj Fellowship, 
p. JO, note many reCerences, and also its exegesis oiRom. 

16:17-18 on p. 25 where "oCC^ y ^es contrary to the doctrine" 

Is understood as oCC^-WM contrary to the Go^pe£)[42] 

The Moderate Caucus misunderstands Romans 16:17. When Paul 
warns against those who caused divisions and offenses against the doctrine 
he is speaking of the entire doctrine of the Gospel in a broad sense, i.e. 
the entire teaching of Christ. 

Absence oC dissent and adherence to bylaws and other human 
traditions, while In most cases sincerely to be desired, 
do not create unity In the Biblical sense. The attempt 
to do with regulations what can only be accomplished through 
the Gospel Is a Corrn oC legalism. [42] 

The Conservative Caucus is delighted that the Moderate Caucus 
affirms that bylaws and other traditions do not create the oneness of the 
church. The Conservative Caucus also agrees that it would be a horrible 
form of legalism to try to accomplish with human regulations what only 
the Gospel can do, namely create faith. In an evangelical church bylaws 
and regulations are constructed to serve the Gospel, and to break agreed- 
to bylaws and regulations is very often a sin against the law of love and 
hampers the work of the Gospel. 
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VI^QAznceA oh InteApaetatlon and definition (e.g. on "InesiAmcy") 
which do not attest aAticlet, oh faith ought not be deitauctlve 
oh h'tbtomhip and peace within oua Synod, among people who In 
faith Ahane a common commitment to the Gospel, the SacaamentA, 
the ScnlptuneJ>,and the Luthenan confe&Aional tradition. [42] 

To speak of differences of interpretation and definitions of 
inerrancy as not altering articles of faith is to affirm that inerrancy 
is not an article of faith. To say that such differences "ought not be 
destructive of fellowship" is to say that it does not matter what a 
person believes regarding inerrancy. Such a position smacks of 
indifferentism which is unworthy of our Moderate brethren and makes serious 
theological discourse impossible. 
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Gospel and Scripture 


ITEM 4 " MODERATE RESPONSE TO CONSERVATIVE POSITION PAPER 

A 

Our brothers of the other caucus have correctly stated that the 
controversy in the Gospel-Scripture area concerns the nature of Biblical 
authority . 

We believe it to be entirely misleading, however - and indicative 
of the real problem among us - to insist that the issue on which we differ 
is whether the Scripture is our authority or not. 

Those among us who are accused of subverting or denying Scripture's 
authority have given repeated testimony to their total commitment to 
Scripture's authority. Furthermore, they have indicated their unconditional 
acceptance of every article of faith set forth in the Lutheran Confessions 
because these doctrines are drawn from the Scripture. 

Yet this testimony is viewed with suspicion or rejected outright. They 
are told, "You say you accept the authority of Scripture, but the way you 
interpret the Scripture, the way you relate it to the Gospel, may lead to 
a denial of some fundamental doctrine." 

When the charge is repeated often enough that some among us do not 
accept the Scriptures as their sole authority, a good many people begin to 
believe it. An atmosphere of suspicion is created. Instead of listening 
people begin accusing. And then the whole function of the church as a 
fellowship in which people can edify one another is destroyed. 

This truly is an issue among us. The issue is: how do God's people 
deal with differences of understanding with regard to the sacred Scriptures? 
The issue related to the doctrine of the Church. How can the members of 
Christ's Church build each other up instead of tear each other down ? 

None of us is free from guilt in this matter. We all tend to caricature 
the position of people we disagree with. But we believe that in this matter 
of Scriptural authority, the sincere testimony of brothers and sisters in the 
faith has been ignored or rejected. This is contrary to the way the Body 
of Christ is to function. (I Cor. 1:10 - 4:21; 12:1-31; Eph. 4:1 - 5:21; 

Col. 3:12-17) 


B 

What is the issue regarding Scriptural authority? The issue has to 
do with the definition of "authority." 

We define "authority" as it is understood in Article II of our 
synodical constitution. To accept Scripture as our authority means to 
accept Scripture without reservation "as the written Word of God and the 
only rule and norm of faith and practice." 
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To say that Scripture is our sole authority is to say that Scripture 
is unique as God's revealed Word through His specially chosen and inspired 
writers. All other writings, traditions, and decrees of councils and 
conventions must be subordinated to it. 

We believe that an issue has arisen in the area of Scriptural 
authority because a different view of authority has found its way into 
our Synod. For some. Scripture's "authority" has come to mean its power 
to exercise jurisdiction because of its perfect character as a book. In 
this view Scripture is an authoritative source of information on all 
matters it contains (including the Gospel) because God has given it to us 
in a flawless form. 

This idea of authority makes certain assumptions of reason about the 
way God inspired men to write. It operates with certain a priori ideas 
about the Bible's inerrancy. That is,' this view of Scripture's authority 
starts with certain opinions of what the Scripture must be before looking 
at the Scripture itself. 

There are many variations of this view among us, but in the minds 
of many "submitting to Scripture's authority" has come to mean "taking the 
Bible as it reads." "God has spoken clearly, and we are to believe and not 
argue." 

There is a sense in which this is a valid statement. But this view 
becomes false when "arguing with the Bible" is applied to the work of those 
who wrestle with exegetical questions such as those to be found in the 
opening chapters of Genesis or in the apostolic directives of the epistles 
of Paul. And the view we are describing becomes downright demonic when 
those who hold it label as "Bible doubters" people who wrestle with such 
exegetical questions. 

We accept the Scriptures as our authority (our norm for faith and life) 
because we believe they are the Word of our Lord and Savior, and He has 
called us to faith in Him by the Gospel. Our submission to God's Word is 
not dependent on certain logical assumptions about Scripture's inerrant 
character nor on certain rational ideas about the literal or figurative 
character of portions of the Biblical text. 

We certainly agree that Scripture is "authoritative on all matters on 
which it clearly speaks." In this conviction we Lutherans have systematically 
set down in our confessional writings what we believe to be clearly taught 
in the Scriptures. We bind ourselves to these teachings because we believe 
they are the teachings of Scripture. 

But this acceptance of Scripture's authority, and this confession of 
Lutheran doctrine based on clear Scripture, has always taken into account 
the fact that God chose to give us His Word through human beings who lived 
at a specific time in history and who used literary styles and forms familiar 
to them. Respect for the Scriptural Word demands that we accept Scripture 
as God has given it to us and strive to interpret the Bible according to 
the best insights God provides. 
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The most learned Scriptural scholar may have the "faith of a child" 
in God as his Father and submit obediently to the Word He speaks in 
Scripture. At the same time the scholar may also recognize the complexities 
of the Scriptural text and search diligently to understand the text better. 

We cannot help expressing our grave concern about basing our view 
of Scriptural authority on anything but faith in God. If we agree (and 
we do) that "our view of the Scriptures is a result of our faith in the 
Gospel," then to insist on anything else as necessary for accepting 
Scripture's authority is wrong. 

We believe many of our people exhibit a strong tendency to base their 
acceptance of the truth of the Gospel on the inerrancy of the Bible. This 
is not a Lutheran view but is the kind of rationalism that finds fertile 
ground among us also. 

We must therefore guard against promoting the view that unless a 
person holds to a particular view of inerrancy or a particular definition 
of inspiration, he subverts the authority of Scripture. We repeat: 

Accepting this authority is a matter of faith in God, not a matter of 
rational proof. 


C | 

Our brothers agree with us that the Gospel is the heart and center of j 
Christian teaching. They warn, however, against using this emphasis to j 
"relativize the rest of the Scriptures." 

j 

If "relativizing the Scriptures" means feeling free to change or 
reject arbitrarily anything that is not directly related to the good news 
of God's action in Jesus Christ, then we agree. This does not show proper 
respect for the Bible as the Word of God, nor is it sound Biblical scholar¬ 
ship. On the other hand, that some matters in the Bible are more important 
than others is certainly true, and the importance of any matters presented 
in Scripture can be determined only by seeing them in relation to the 
Gospel. 

To say that Scripture is an errorless source of information even in 
matters peripheral to its message of Law and Gospel (e.g. the number of 
casualties in Israel's battles) is inconsistent with the Scripture's own 
testimony about its purpose. We do not assume that anything in the Bible 
is unimportant or to be treated lightly. But we do have to relate everything; 
in the Scriptures ultimately to the Gospel as Scripture's center. This 
principle enables us to understand the Bible and helps determine the 
relative significance of a given part of Scripture for our faith and 
teaching. 

In following this principle we are following the lead of our Lord 
Himself. He showed His critics that no matter how much they searched the 
Scriptures, they missed its meaning unless they saw and accepted its 
witness to Him. (John 5:39-40) 
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This "Gpspel principle" does not determine hermeneutical questions 
such as whether a given passage is to be taken literally or figuratively 
or what to do with parallel accounts which do not harmonize. Those 
questions must be explored on the basis of competent Bible scholarship, 
and Bible students may legitimately hold different views on various 
questions without affecting "the heart and center of Christian teaching," 
the Gospel. 


D 

We again want to express joyfully our agreement with what our 
brothers say along with our confessing fathers, namely that the Scriptures 
are the Word of God, written by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and are 
the basis of our confession of faith. 

We have repeatedly expressed to our brothers on this committee our 
agreement that the concept of "inspiration" must be related to the content 
of the Scriptural Word, that it is "God-breathed." 

To say that inspiration must also be related to the purpose and power 
of the Scriptures regarding our salvation is, we believe, entirely 
Scriptural and vital to the understanding of inspiration. 

We are puzzled and dismayed, then, that our brothers state as an issue 
and condemn (!) the view that "inspiration of the Word pertains to the 
effective power of the Scriptures to bring men and women to salvation through 
the Gospel." 

If they take issue with this as the sole implication of "inspiration," 
then we can agree that it is incomplete. But how can we have an adequate 
understanding of inspiration without this aspect of it, and how can this 
view be condemned ? 

St. Paul goes to great lengths in I Corinthians 1 and 2 to assure his 
readers that hi s message, spoken and written, is a message "inspired" by 
God the Holy Spirit. He identifies himself in 1:1 as an apostle of Christ 
Jesus, called by the will of God. He was sent to preach the Gospel of the 
cross of Christ, which is the secret and hidden wisdom of God, and which 
God alone can reveal to us through the Spirit. (2:2, 7, 10) Paul received 
the Spirit of God, which enabled him to understand the gifts given to him 
by God, and he imparted God's message in words taught him by the Spirit. 
(2:12-13) That message is the very power of God. (1:18) Paul's speech was 
a demonstration of the Spirit and power, leading people to faith in God. 

(2:45) 

In other words the activity of the Holy Spirit in moving Paul to 
proclaim Jesus Christ and Him crucified has as its purpose the salvation of 
Paul's hearers. Paul spoke God's Word, and God's Spirit was active in that word 
to save those who believed. (Romans 1:16-17) 
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Likewise, Jesus promised to send the Spirit to His disciples, and 
that Spirit of truth would bear witness to Jesus, and the disciples would 
also be witnesses. (John 15:26-27) When the Spirit came He would guide 
the disciples into all the truth and He would glorify Jesus. (John 16: 
13-14) All this activity of the Spirit was to equip the disciples to go 
into the world with the Word of truth. (John 17:17-18) The disciples 
received the Spirit as Jesus breathed on them and were commissioned to 
forgive and retain sins, all so that people might ultimately be saved. 

(John 20:21-23) 

The whole purpose of "inspiration," then, is to bring to people the 
Word of life, the Gospel, which is God's power to save. Only the word 
which is God's Word can have God's power. Only He can give that Word. 

And He has given it to us through His apostles and prophets in Holy 
Scripture. 

Inspiration certainly does pertain to "the unique operation of God's 
Spirit in connection with the writing of the Holy Scriptures" (and in 
connection with the oral proclamation of God's message by the prophets 
and apostles as well). But at the same time we cannot separate the 
process of inspiration from its purpose and its power . 

That purpose, as we have seen above, was to bear witness to Jesus 
Christ so that He might be glorified and people might be saved. The one 
Scripture text which uses the word "inspiration" ties the activity of the 
Holy Spirit to a purpose, namely, "salvation through faith in Christ Jesus," 
which purpose includes teaching, reproving, correcting, and training in 
righteousness. (II Tim. 3:1-16) By inspiration of the Spirit the 
apostles and prophets give us the Word of God by which we are born anew. 

(I Peter 1:23-25) 

Thus we affirm most emphatically that the Scriptures themselves show 
that the inspiration of the Word also pertains to the effective power of 
the Scriptures to bring men and women to salvation through the Gospel~ 

This is the very point Luther makes in the citation listed by our 
brothers from the Smalcald Articles. (Ill, viii) In viii.3 Luther says: 

"We must hold firmly to the conviction that God gives no one his Spirit of 
grace except through or with the external Word which comes before." Luther 
was inveighing against the enthusiasts who boasted that they possessed the 
Spirit without and before the Word. No, said Luther, God gives His Spirit 
through the external Word. 

That is exactly what we want to convey when we say that because the 
Holy Spirit inspired the Word of God in the Scriptures, that external Word 
is a living Word and able to bring people to salvation. 


E 

Another issue delineated is whether "apostolic directives for the 
church's life may be set aside" in view of "the perpetual aim of the Gospel. 
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The latter phrase is taken from the Augsburg Confession. (XXVIII.66) 

The confessors were contending against the idea that "in Christendom one 
must have services of God like the Levitical or Jewish services and that 
Christ commanded the apostles and bishops to devise new ceremonies which 
would be necessary for salvation." (61) 

St. Paul, they said, directed in I Cor. 11:5 that women should cover 
their heads in the assembly. But no one would say that a woman commits a 
sin if without offense to others she goes out with uncovered head. (54- 
56) Thus bishops cannot burden consciences with regulations about Sunday 
and other ordinances. 

In the apostolic decrees of Acts 15:23-29 the apostles directed that 
the people of the church should abstain from blood and what is strangled. 

We do not sin, said the confessors, if we fail to observe this decree today, 
because the purpose of the decree.was to avoid giving offense. The overriding 
principle here is that we must "pay attention to the chief article of Christian 
doctrine," which is the Gospel. (65-66) 

That principle is precisely the one we want to follow today. The 
words of Scripture which give us apostolic directives for the church's 
life are the Word of God, and they must be treated as such. We may not 
arbitrarily set anything aside. However, we do make judgments about what 
is applicable to the church's life today, just as the confessors did. And 
in so doing we must follow the same principle they did, namely, to ask, 

"How can we carry out Christ's mission consistent with His Gospel?" 


F 

Our response to the seven points listed at the end of our brothers' 
document is as follows: 

1. The Virgin Birth of Jesus is an article of faith confessed in 
the ecumenical creeds of the Holy Christian Church as well as 
the Lutheran Confessions. Denying this doctrine places a 
person outside the bounds of orthodoxy. 

2. Original sin is an article of faith defined in the Lutheran 
Confessions and thus is not an "optional" teaching. 

3. We accept the events recorded in the Gospels, including the 
miracles of Jesus, as a true testimony and account of the 
life and work of our Lord. Interpreters differ in some cases 
in explaining discrepancies between accounts or the form 

of a given account, and we do not believe people should be 
bound to a given theory of explanation as the only one 
possible. But we accept the account of the miracles of our 
Lord as part and parcel of God's infallible Word. 
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5. 


6 . 


7 . 


The question of the ordination of women does touch the Gospel, 
and that is why it has become a point of controversy. This 
matter is an illustration of the issue discussed under "E" 
above. The question becomes one of whether the apostolic 
directives concerning women in the church were meant to be 
inflexible regulations for all time or were meant to apply 
to the specific situation of the early church "for a time to 
avoid offense" (AC XXVIII.66), or whether they apply to what 
we today term "ordination" at all. We believe that in 
searching earnestly as all of us are for the best way to 
proclaim the Gospel today, the disagreement over this question 
of the ordination of women should not divide us. 

The phrase "qualify the authority of Scripture" admits of 
various understandings. We reject the contention that 
historical-critical methodology as practiced by the former 
faculty majority of the St. Louis Seminary qualifies the 
authority of Scripture in a way different from any other 
method of Bible study. 

We do not hold that there are theological or interpretive 
errors in the Bible. What is in the Scriptures is the theology 
and interpretation that God moved His sacred spokesmen to 
give us. What is in the Scriptures is the Word of God, and 
it is true. The Scriptures as God has given them to us and 
preserved them for us do contain factual discrepancies which 
all responsible Bible students acknowledge. (Cf. "A Statement 
of Scriptural and Confessional Principles," IV-F; and "Report 
on Dissent from A Statement," CTCR, September 1974, pp. 20-21) 

The word "error" as commonly understood often implies some essential 
unreliability or untrustworthiness on the part of the thing 
described, and for this reason we do not believe it is an 
appropriate term to apply to the prophetic and apostolic 
Scriptures. In any case, if our faith is rooted in the Gospel 
of Christ, the truth of which is not dependent on"inerrancy," 
then the recognition of such discrepancies in Scripture in no 
way affects that faith. 

For concord and peace in our church body we do need to agree on 
the nature of the Bible. But we may not bind one another to 
any definitions of that nature, including its inspiration, 
inerrancy, and authority, which are not found in the 
Scriptures themselves. We do not achieve concord and peace by 
making decisions on these matters by majority vote and then 
imposing those definitions on our membership as the only ones 
permissible. 
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PART C - HISTORICAL-CRITICAL METHOD 

ITEM 1 - MODERATE POSITION PAPER 
Definition of Historical Criticism 


The historical critical method is essentially the application to 
Scripture of the principles of historical research and of literary 
criticism. This method is concerned with the setting of a document, its 
sources, and the events discussed or implied by the document. The 
historical critical method seeks to do justice to both the "human side" 
of Scripture as well as (at least within the church) to its "divine 
side." 


One noted conservative scholar has written: "'Criticism,' as we 
would define the term, does not mean sitting in judgment on the Bible as 
the Word of God. Criticism means making intelligent judgments about 
historical, literary, textual, and philological questions which one must 
face in dealing with the Bible, in the light of all the evidence available, 
when one considers that the Word of God has come to men through the words 
of men in given historical situations."l 

Scripture is addressed to man, the whole man, heart, soul, and mind. 
Through Scripture the Holy Spirit brings us the deeds and words of God and 
so creates faith in us. While faith "sees" and "hears," the language of 
Scripture is also perceived through eye and ear and mind. Biblical 
criticism (discriminating appreciation) Is one mode of the mind's response 
to this address, for sooner or later the mind must answer certain questions 
What is the nature of this document which Is addressed to me? In what 
circumstances was it written? From what time? By or through whom? With 
what intent? 

There are many definitions of the historical critical method, but all 
of them presuppose the use of the principle of analogy in modern historical 
Investigation. Contemporary exegetes are well aware that this principle 
Itself must be subjected to rigorous criticism: "If an event is reported 
In the tradition, the fact that there Is no immediate analogy between it 
and our everyday experience of reality is insufficient grounds for denying 
that it happened . . . The absolutization of the principle of analogy will 
shrink the possibilities of historical knowledge as well as remove the 
historical basis of faith."2 Those scholars who absolutize the principle 
of analogy have a man-centered (anthropocentric) view of history, but we 
can thank God that among us historical criticism has been used by people 
who truly believe that God is the center and goal of history and that God 
has acted decisively in history for our salvation. 3 

In using the term "historical criticism" we should be careful to 
point out the many philosophies of history (for example, idealism, 
positivism, existentialism), each with certain strengths and weaknesses. 
Idealist historians like von Ranke looked for the spirit who moves through 
history. Positivism tried to turn history into a science in which the 
search for "causes" and "laws" was the sole and proper occupation of the 
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investigator. Existentialist historians often seem concerned with 
"meaning" to the exclusion of establishing "fact." While this is not the 
place to decide which philosophy of history is most adequate in the late 
20th century, we call this important issue to the attention of our readers 
to remind them that the relationship between fact and meaning will vary 
depending on one's philosophy of history. It is no surprise, then, that 
historical critics and historical grammatists come up with results that 
exhibit differences not only between the two schools, but within each as 
well. 

Because of the great variety of definitions and underlying philosophies 
we can speak most meaningfully on this issue if we examine historical 
criticism as practiced in The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. Just as 
advocates of the historical grammatical method object to the charge of 
bibliolatry, although this seems to be practiced by some fundamentalists 
who use the historical grammatical method, practitioners of the historical 
critical method within the Synod rightly object to the charge of 
skepticism or rationalism though that charge seems to apply to certain 
non-Christian historical critics. 

Sometimes the historical grammatical method is described as "literal" 
and the historical critical method as "figurative." We believe this is a 
misunderstanding. Actually both methods are committed to taking the text 
seriously as it stands and either method may discover literal or figurative 
elements. I 


Basic elements or "steps" in the method 


The Commission on Theology and Church Relations (CTCR) listed the 
following as basic and legitimate elements of the so-called historical- 
critical method: 


1. Establishing the text. 

2. Ascertaining the literary form of the passage. 

3. Determining the historical situation. 

4. Apprehending the meaning which the words had for the original 
author and hearer or reader. 

5. Understanding the passage in the light of its total context and 
of the background out of which it emerged. 4 

In 1970, the exegetical department of Concordia Seminary listed the 
following techniques as characteristic of the historical critical method: 5 

1. Linguistic study, to determine the meaning of the words and 
sentence constructions for the original author. 

2. Textual criticism, to establish as nearly as possible the reading 
of the text after its latest significant redaction. 
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3. Form criticism and stylistic study, to ascertain the 
genre of composition to which the unit belongs and 

the elements of prose or poetic style which characterize 
it. This aids in understanding the author's intent, 
by bringing out both the typical and the unique features 
of form and style in comparison with other texts. 

4. Study of the setting, to determine both the typical 
situation in the life of the people that would characterize 
any text of its genre and also, if possible, the specific 
historical occasion which gave rise to the individual 

text under study. 

5. Tradition history, to trace the transmission and 
development of the motifs or clusters of motifs from 
their origin to their appearance in the text under 
study. Comparative materials from outside the Bible 
may prove helpful either as analogies or as actual 
sources. Such a study can often significantly clarify 
not only the ideas of a text but also the intended 

impact on the initial hearers. v 

6. Redaction history, to reconstruct the process by which 
the materials of the text under study were combined with 
other materials and edited until the book reached its 
canonical form. The evangelists, for example, often 
arranged their materials more according to themes 

than chronology, as can be seen in the five great discourses 
in Matthew, the Prologue of Luke (1:1-4), or the structure 
and content of John. This "editorial activity" was, of 
course, done by the power of the Holy Spirit and should be 
included in any discussion of the nature of inspiration. 

It is difficult to understand how the Bible could be studied responsibly 
today without using some form of these exegetical steps. To the extent 
that "historical grammatists" use these steps they expose themselves to a 
crucial methodological problem. If they explain the picture of the cosmos 
in the Old Testament (geocentric view, with flat earth and hard sky) as 
mere figurative language, they are making a form critical judgment, which 
may even be contrary to the view of the biblical authors themselves. In 
addition, once historical grammatists make this form critical judgment, 
they are hard pressed to demonstrate methodologically why it is wrong to 
take other passages, such as Genesis 1 or Jonah, figuratively if such a judgment 
is based solely on the text itself (internal literary criteria), the 
immediate context, or the general context, and not on anti-supernatural 
bias. 

The History of Interpretation in the Church 

In its long history the church has used many methods of interpreting 
the Sacred Scriptures, and the Holy Spirit has been able to work graciously 
through them all. This variety is seen in the New Testament itself, which 
sometimes employs an allegorical method (Galatians 4), a rabbinic method 
(I Cor. 10, including the Jewish tradition that the rock struck by Moses 

followed the Israelites through the desert), a typological method (Romans 5:14), 
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a paradoxical method toward interpreting the law (compare Mt. 5:17-18 
and Mt. 19:7-9), and, of course, throughout the New Testament, a 
Christocentric interpretation of the Old Testament (e.g. Romans 10:5-10). 6 

Later methods include the Antiochene school of exegesis (literal or 
historical, influenced by Aristotle) and the rival Alexandrian school 
(allegorical, nystical, influenced by Platonic philosophy); the fourfold 
sense most medieval exegetes expected to find in every passage of the 
Scriptures; and the various 'historical' methods (including the historical 
critical and historical grammatical) since the Reformation. Experience 
has shown that no method is without its perils and that no method guarantee 
that an exegete will infallibly disclose all the facets of God's intended ! 
message. 7 Each method in some way reflects the philosophical and religious j 
insights of its day. The CTCR was badly mistaken in 1973 when it told the j 
church that for more than eighteen centuries the Christian Church answered j 
all exegetical questions in a manner sufficiently consistent to make it ! 
possible to speak of a clearly identifiable traditional position, the | 
historical-grammatical view. 8 j 

j 

The Legitimacy of the Historical-Critical Method 

"In and of itself so-called 'historical critical' methodology is 
neutral . . . (When used with Lutheran Presuppositions, of course, the 
historical critical method loses its neutrality and becomes a tool in the 
service of Lutheran theology. We would say the same thing of the 
exegetical method of Luther or of the historical grammatical method.) 

Part of our present problem lies in the fact that some of us remember 
that the opponents of Christianity were among the first to make extensive j 
use of historical criticism to call the church's faith and the church's \ 
Scriptures into question. We have at the same time tended to forget that 
in other situations other foes of Christianity have used other methods 
of interpretation to try to refute and ridicule the Church's faith." 

(At the famous Scopes trial, for example, Clarence Darrow used a literal 
reading of the text to mock the Biblical record). 

"Basically all the techniques associated with 'historical critical' 
methodology . . . are legitimated by the fact that God chose to use as His 
written Word human documents written by human beings in human language. 

That is. He employed human forms of communication to disclose to human 
beings what they need to know and believe about God and about His will for 
the salvation of all human beings. Because of the wealth of information 
about the biblical milieu we are privileged to possess, 'historical- 
methodology provides us with valuable insights into the intended meaning 
of the written Word of God as we have it. Neither the Sacred Scriptures 
nor the Book of Concord enjoins a particular method as the only way of 
interpreting the Scriptures. When we use 'historical critical' 
methodology, we do so on the basis of Christian pre-suppositions.9 So 
employed, it has brought great blessings to the Church and deepened the j 
Church's appreciation of the written Word of God."10 
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Practitioners of the historical critical method within the Missouri 
Synod have always given the method only qualified approval. When asked 
whether the Lutheran Stance document gives unqualified approval to the 
"historical-critical" method, the CTCR replied: "No, the document has 
offered guidelines for the Church's proper use of the historical-critical 
method. 


Presuppositions of Biblical Interpretation 

The following have been offered over the years in the Missouri Synod 
as necessary presuppositions, assumptions, or guidelines for biblical 
study within a confessional Lutheran context. 

A. All members of Synod "accept without reservation": 

1. The Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament as the 
written Word of God and the only rule and norm of faith 
and practice; 

2. All the symbolical books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church as a true and unadulterated statement and exposition 
of the Word of God."12 

B. In its excellent "Lutheran Stance" document, the CTCR offered the 

following presuppositions: 

1. "As Christians we come to the interpretation of Holy Scripture 
in the assurance of our baptism as the event from which we 
derive our new nature and perspective ... By God's grace 

we have been given the power to interpret the Scriptures and 
to know Christ, which is impossible without the Holy Spirit." 

2. We affirm our unconditional loyalty and commitment to the 
inspired Scriptures as the written Word of God. 

3. We pray that the Lord . . .will continually enable us to 
stand with trembling awe and holy joy before the God Who 
addresses us in both judgment and mercy through the Biblical 
Word. 

4. We express our praise to Almighty God for all new information 
and fresh insights into Scripture ... in recent times as 
well as throughout history. 

5. Since the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
are the inspired source and norm of all Christian preaching 
and teaching, we hold ourselves committed to the diligent 
and unremitting study of the written Word through the 
responsible use of every appropriate means and method that 
God has provided as an aid to our understanding of the 
Scriptures. 
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6. In hearty agreement with the Lutheran Confessions we 

affirm that the right understanding of the Gospel (including 
the proper distinction of Law and Gospel as grounded in the 
article of justification) is the key that finally unlocks 
the meaning of Sacred Scripture (Apology, IV, 2-5, German; 

FC, SC, V, 1) . . . We also hold that those technical 
questions involved in interpretation which neither aid nor 
impair the right understanding of the Gospel (in its full 
sense) ought not become a matter of controversy in the 
church (cp. Apology, VII, 20f.: FC, SD, Summary 15) . . . 

C. The faculty majority of Concordia Seminary (now in exile), echoed 
these ideas when they wrote: 

"As Lutherans, however, we operate with certain pre¬ 
suppositions when we approach the Scriptures. These 
include: 1) the centrality of the Gospel in the 
Scriptures; 2) the distinction between the Law, 
which always accuses, and the Promise, which always 
assures; 3) the Spirit's gift of faith as the pre¬ 
requisite to receive the promise and obey the command¬ 
ments of God." 14 


And the exegetical department distinguished themselves from 

other scholars when they stated: 

"There have admittedly been historical critics who 
practiced the methodology with presuppositions 
differing from ours. Certain scholars, for example, 
have come with a very skeptical world view and have 
allowed little or no room for God and faith. Some 
seem to have taken delight in promoting novelties and 
opposing all traditional views. 

We are not such men. It is not the historical-critical 
method in itself that brings men to such positions, but 
the presuppositions with which they begin. The 'criticism' 
which we practice is motivated by presuppositions of faith 
and is intended to discern clearly among the various 
levels and possibilities in the situations being studied. 
Our ultimate evaluation of the results obtained by this 
critical methodology arises not from the methodology 
itself but from our presuppositions, which are those of 
faith in God through Christ rather than those of pure 
naturalism, skepticism, or any other world view."15 

These same sentiments come through in the following: 

"We are not merely historical critics, but we are 
first of all baptized Christians and ordained pastors, 
committed to the Sacred Scriptures and the Lutheran 
Confessions. These presuppositions and commitments, 
including our ordination vows, make us decisively 
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di fferent. 


Necessary Controls 

In its Lutheran Stance document, the CTCR suggested the following 
controls which still seem appropriate and valid: 


1. The authoritative Word for the church today is the canonical 
Word, not precanonical sources, forms, or traditions -- 
however useful the investigation of these possibilities may on 
occasion be for a clearer understanding of what the canonical 
text intends to say. 

2. The "literary form" of the text ... is only a clue to 
understanding, not a criterion of truth. Moreover, the Christian 
interpreter reckons with the fact that God in His revelation may 
both modify conventional literary modes, even radically, and 
also create unique modes without analogy in other literature. 


3. The Christian interpreter . . . cannot adopt uncritically the 

presuppositions and canons of the secular historian. In his use of 
historical techniques the interpreter will be guided by the 
presuppositions of his faith in the Lord of history. It is 
indeed true that Christian faith rightly sees in the historicalness 
of God's redemptive work ... a divine warrant for the use of 
'secular' means and methods in the study of His Word, including 
linguistic, literary, and historical analysis of the texts. 

But at the same time faith recognizes that there is more to 
history than can ever be adequately measured by 'laws' derived 
exclusively from empirical data and rational observation. 


4. The necessary effort to hear a text of Scripture first of all in 
its particularity, its meaning "then and there," must be balanced 
by an equal effort to hear the text both in its integral relation 
to all the rest of Scripture and in its meaningful ness for all 
who hear it today. This effort does entail above all a firm 
grasp of the essential unity of both Testaments, Old and New, 
and of their common witness to the one Truth that is as relevant 
now as when it was first proclaimed. 


5. Whatever cognizance needs to be taken of the connection between 
Biblical materials and their background in the whole complex of 
social, cultural, political, economic, and religious factors of 
their day, a clear distinction must nevertheless be maintained 
between the unique, divine, and revelatory character of Scripture 
and the sheer human and contingent character of Scripture's 
earthly milieu . . . There is a qualitative difference between the 
inspired witness of Holy Scripture in all its parts and words and 
the witness, explicit or implicit, of every other form of human 
expression.' 7 
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Others have offered the following similar cautions: 

"The question of 'how far' is an important one. Even 
if the Lutheran Confessions as taken seriously did not pro¬ 
vide a sufficient answer to these problems, two major 
criteria may be advanced: (1) that of presuppositions . . 
. and (2) by their fruits shall ye know them, that is, any 
application must be rejected which results in simple 
moralism, a denial of the basic historical matrices of 
the revelation, a relativization of all truth, etc . . . 

If the method is thus used conservatively, we feel 
certain that no doctrines of the Lutheran Church will 
be at stake . . . Any hermeneutics may be abused (the 
ancient literalism just as much as the contemporary 
historico-critical method); we shall continue to insist 
on correct use, as always. “18 


Areas of Agreement/Disagreement on the Nature of the Scriptures and their 
Interpretation 

1) All sides in the present controversy affirm the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures as the very Word of God . 

The Bible's authority flows both from the fact that it is 
God's speech and from its Law-Gospel center — these bases 
of course are intimately related to one another. "Gospel 
and Scripture" will form a separate document, but the 
following must be noted here: 

a) The authority of Scripture is causative, that is, it 
produces faith through the preaching of the Gospel (or 
convicts of sin by preaching the Law) and it is 
normative (sole rule and norm of faith and practice ). 

One difficulty in the current crisis is the attempt by 
conservatives to isolate a third "authority": the Bible 
is authoritative on "everything on which it speaks," 
including history, geography, and science. Note that 
this authority on "the things" incidentally included in 
the Bible is never treated in the Confessions, in our 
ordination vows, nor in Scripture itself, and that an 
opinion on it is finally irrelevant to faith since we 
believe in Jesus Christ our Lord because we have been 
called by the Gospel. The danger in all this is not 
so much that conservatives have ignored the findings 
of modern historians and archeologists (although this 
has sometimes been true), but that it presupposes the 
"domino" theory, namely, that if the Bible were "wrong" 

(by our modern scientific standards!) in one place 
the whole structure of the faith would crumble. If we 
follow this argument carefully, we find that it makes the 
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authority of the Gospel of God dependent on human 
efforts to validate it. It is our belief and 
confession that the Scriptures do not lie to us, but 
they point us to Christ without fail and serve as 
the norm for our doctrine and life. 

b) Scripture is authoritative because it is God's Word 
and because of its central message. Sometimes 
moderates have not adequately expressed this "both/ 
and" situation although they have been correct in 
maintaining that the Gospel is at the center of the 
authority question. Since natural man cannot accept the 
authority of Scripture but first must be won to Christ 
through the Gospel, it is only for those in the faith 
that the Bible has authority, at least functionally. 

2) All sides agree that the Bible is the Word of God and the 
word of men . I^ 1 

Implicit in the present controversy is the fear of conservatives 
that the moderates deny the Bible as Word of God and the fear of 
moderates that conservatives deny the Bible as word of men. If 
either assertion about the Bible were to be denied, great damage 
would result. Our intellectual grasp of the divine-human character 
of the Bible is at best partial and subject to constant correction. 
The human side of Scripture has become clearer with the rise of 
historical criticism, and this has raised new problems. But we 
should be using the gifts God has given us to probe more deeply 
into these problems rather than squandering our gifts by pitting 
one partial understanding against another. 

On the human level Scripture is to be interpreted like any 
literary document, but at the same time it is God's Word and 
hence to be interpreted in ways different from any other 
literature. Because of this paradoxical fact, the rules of 
Biblical exegesis cannot be made as rigid or precise as the 
methodological rules for mathematics, physical sciences, and the 
like. What needs to be stressed is that our view of the 
Scriptures, both as to their divine and human qualities, should 
be derived directly from the Scriptures themselves. We have no 
right to rationalize away the human side in order to defend the 
divine side. Nor have we a right to rationalize away the divine 
side in order to stress the human. 

3) All sides agree that Scriptures is Tts own interpreter . 

This does not mean, of course, that there is no need for exegetes. 
Rather this slogan has been used and should continue to be used in 
three ways: 0 

a) Since the Bible is its own interpreter the central administra¬ 
tion of the church does not function as the sole interpreter, 
as was true in medieval Roman Catholicism and which threatens 
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to become true in the Missouri Synod. 

b) The dark passages are to be interpreted by the clear. On 
the linguistic level this is a truism and need not be 
discussed further here. 

c) On a deeper level "Scripture as its own interpreter" and 
"clear passages interpreting the dark" refer to a much 
more important item: The Gospel center gives us the clue 
to understanding those parts of Scripture which do not 
seem to express the saving message with complete clarity. 
Lutherans, for example, have used the Pentateuch and 
prophets as an interpretive key for understanding the 
wisdom books in the Old Testament and Paul's letter to 
the Romans to understand James. 

4) All sides agree on the Sola Scriptura principle . 

For the church in its public teaching the Holy Scriptures are 
the only rule and norm. (FC, SC, Tappert, p. 505, par. 9) The 
Bible is the authority superior to all tradition, superior even 
to the creeds and confessions. "Sola Scriptura" means the 
denial of the claims to absolute authority by councils, popes, 
bishops, or synodical conventions. Conservatives have at times 
claimed "sola scriptura" as a reason for not using the historical 
critical method. They believe that the latter places reason 
above Scripture and thus deprives Scripture of its "sola" 
position. Moderates agree with the destructive effects that 
would result if reason were elevated above Scripture, but moderates 
fear that such rationalism takes place precisely when conservatives 
insist that the Bible's standards of historicity and facticity 
must conform to our own, when the Scriptures themselves make no such 
claim. In addition moderates sometimes detect an "anti-intellectualis 
in the conservative position, which does not take adequate account of 
the legitimate role our minds play in understanding the words, 
thoughts, and history recorded in the ancient text. 

5) All sides agree that the Old Testament must be understood in the 
light of the New . 

Because of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, every¬ 
thing has been changed, and we now know God much more fully than 
His Old Testament people did. (Heb. 1) We now can see clearly 
that the only answer to man's fall into sin is God's gift of 
forgiveness, life, and salvation in His Son. Conservatives some¬ 
times neglect the fact that Jesus is both the complete fulfill¬ 
ment of God's Word in the Old Testament AND its ultimate 
interpretation. The promised messiah, for example, is often 
described in nationalistic and even martial terms in the Old 
Testament, but God kept this promise by sending His Son to create 
a whole new people that transcends lines of nation, race, and sex. 
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This Son renounced force by surrendering His own life for 
our sakes on the cross. To insist that the New Testament use 
of an Old Testament passage must be the literal or historical 
grammatical understanding of the Old Testament passage is to 
neglect the variety of exegetical methods employed in the 
New Testament which we briefly outlined above. 

6) All sides agree that the Bible is inspired and totally reliable . 

This thesis will be treated more fully in the section on 
Inspiration and Inerrancy. 

Conclusion 


How can we best minister to all of Christendom in theological 
scholarship--by rejection of the generally accepted method of historical 
criticism? Or by showing through responsible Biblical scholarship how 
this method and others can be useful for those who employ them with 
adequate Christian presuppositions and controls. 

We believe that careful use of historical criticism within the 
Missouri Synod has opened to us fresh insights into God's Word, and we 
categorically deny once more, that practitioners of the method within the 
Synod have denied such doctrines as the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection of 
our Lord, or Original Sin. 
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1. G. E. Ladd, The New Testament and Criticism (Grand Rapid. 1967), 
p. 37. See also Martin H. Scharlemann and Horace Hummel, "Notes 

on the Valid Use of the Historico-Critical Method," 1958, reprinted 
1963. 

2. Carl E. Braaten, History and Hermeneutics (Philadelphia. 1966), 
pp. 45-46. 

3. We do not deny, of course, that some practioners of historical 
criticism outside the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod have rejected 
facts or doctrines that we hold to be essential. These aberrations, 
however, can be attributed either to inadequate use of the method 
or to the rationalistic or evolutionistic presuppositions of the 
scholars in question. 

4. A Lutheran Stance Toward Contemporary Biblical Studies, CTCR, p. 9. 

5. "Statement on Exegetical Methodology," adopted by the Exegetical 
Department of Concordia Seminary, Now in Exile, December 9, 1970. 

6. Robert Grant. A Short History of the Interpretation of the Bible 
(New York, 1963), chapters 2, 3, and 4. 

7. The above two paragraphs are a slightly expanded version of Faithful 
to our Calling, Faithful to our Lord, I, p. 40. 

8. Convention Workbook, 1973, p. 435. This entire document, "A 
Comparative Study of Varying Contemporary Approaches to Biblical 
Interpretation," consistently misrepresents the facts with regard 
to historical criticism. The Moderate Caucus of the ACDC fails to 
find much use for this CTCR document in the present discussion. 

9. These Christian presuppositions are considered necessary also by many 
outside The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. At the ecumenical study 
conference, held in Oxford from June 29th - July 5th, 1949, historical 
critical scholars such as C. H. Dodd, W. Eichrodt, Anders Nygren, Alan 
Richardson, and G. E. Wright stated the following as "necessary 
theological presuppositions of Biblical Interpretation": 

a) It is agreed that the Bible is our common starting point, for 
there God's Word confronts us. . . 

b) It is agreed that the primary message of the Bible concerns God's 
gracious and redemptive activity ... In this the Bible's 
central concern, an authoritative claim is placed upon man and 

he is called to respond in faith and obedience throughout the whole 
of his life and work. 

c) It is agreed that the starting point of the Christian interpreter 
lies within the redeemed community . . . 
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d) It is agreed that the centre and goal of the whole Bible 
is Jesus Christ . . . 

e) It is agreed that the unity of the Old and New Testament is 
not to be found in any naturalistic development , . . but 

in the on-going redemptive activity of God in the history of 
one people . . . etc. 

10. Faithful to our Calling, I, p. 41. Bracketed items added by the 
Moderate Caucus. 

11. Answers to Questions Raised Regarding the Document "A Lutheran 
Stance . . p. 2. Adopted by the CTCR, Sept. 28, 1967. 

12. Article II of the Constitution of the LCMS. 

13. A Lutheran Stance, p. 8. 

14. Faithful to our Calling, I. p. 40. 

15. Statement on Exegetical Methodology, adopted by the Exegetical 
Department of Concordia Seminary, Now in Exile, December 9, 1970. 

16. Response of the Faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, to the 
"Report of the Synodical President", p. 13. 

17. A Lutheran Stance, pp. 9-10. 

18. Martin H. Scharlemann and Horace Hummel, 11 Notes on the Valid Use of 
the Historico-Critical Method," p. 8. 

19. "He (Cardinal Bea) does what this reviewer has long contended can 
and should be done, namely, to hold to the fact that the Bible is a 
human book, written by men in their own setting in time, yet also 

a divine book, inspired by God and as such without error." J. A. 0. 
Preus in The Sprinqfielder 30 (1966), p. 49. 
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Historical-Critical Method 


HEM 2 - CONSERVATIVE POSITION PAPER 
DEFINITION 

The historical critical method is the procedure or process of the 
study of documents and other historical materials which employs and 
applies the techniques and tools of modern scientific* investigation and 
research with the aim of answering all grammatico-phi 1ological and 
historical questions pertaining to it. As applied to the study of the 
Bible the term implies, in addition, the steps, disciplines, or 
sub-methods to be followed and the aims normally included in their 
respective definitions. Present examples of these steps, disciplines, 
or sub-methods are textual criticism, form criticism, literary criticism, 
tradition history, and redaction history. 

(*The word scientific is understood to mean that which is concerned 
with observation and with classification of observations leading to the 
writing of general laws.) 

THESES 

1) A basic aim of the historical critical method is to find the 
history of a given text as a unit and/or of its individual 
units. To understand the accounts in the text and/or in any 
of its units serves this basic aim. Whether the events 
recounted in the text are actual historical events is often 
of secondary importance. 

2) The basic confidence that the historical critical method places 
in the steps, disciplines, or sub-methods cited above excludes 

the dimension of faith, divirte intervention, and any understanding 
of an event which is not demonstrable, verifiable, or reproducible 
in terms of the experience of human beings today. 

3) The claim that a method needs any modification of presuppositions 
or the addition of controls to make it a viable option for 
Christian exegetes indicates that such a method is not neutral 
per se . 

4) The conclusions of the historical critical method--when it is 
applied consistently--are independent of the faith of the 
practitioner. 

ANTITHESES 

1) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of which 
would ever lead a person to conclude that the Bible is merely man's 
response to what man might consider to be God acting in the world. 

2) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of which 
would ever lead a person to conclude that Jesus Christ erred or 
accommodated Himself to error. 
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3) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to conclude that an evangelist 

or an apostle of Jesus Christ, when writing under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, erred or accommodated himself to error or 
did not correctly explain or apply the Old Testament Scriptures. 

4) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to conclude that people in Old 
Testament times were spiritually saved by their deeds and not 
through their trust in God's promises. 

5) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to suspend his Christian convictions 
while he is employing that method. 

6) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to assume that man's reason can 
sit in judgment over God's Word (the Holy Scriptures). 

7) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to deny that there are rectilinear 
predictive prophecies of Jesus Christ in the Old Testament. 

8) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to conclude that Adam and Eve were 
not real and actual people and to deny that through Adam's fall 
man's nature and essence are corrupted. 

9) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to conclude that the prophetic 
Old Testament types denoted by Jesus Christ and the apostles 
as corresponding to Him as the Messianic antetype are not 
historical, e.g., Jonah, David, Exodus, brazen serpent. 

10) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to conclude that the meaning of a 
text must be determined by a study of the prehistory of the text 
rather than by a study of the text itself. 

11) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to conclude that the meaning of a 
text must be determined by a study of extracanonical sources 
rather than by a study of the text itself. 

12) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to conclude that the four Gospels 
are not integral and coherent historical accounts of the life of 
Christ. 

13) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 
which would ever lead a person to conclude that God's revelation of 
Himself to people in Old Testament times came solely through God 
acting in history apart from any cognitive or dianoetic disclosure. 
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14) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 

which would ever lead a person to conclude that truths about 

God can be arrived at without the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

15) We reject any method of studying the Bible, the application of 

which would ever lead a person to conclude that the Bible can be 

subjected to the same critical analysis as any other book. 
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Historical-Critical Method 


ITEM 3 - MODERATE RESPONSE TO CONSERVATIVE POSITION PAPER 
Re: Definition 


1. The proposed definition takes no account of the divine side 

of Scripture. We believe that Christian interpreters will seek 
to do justice to the "human side" and the "divine side" of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

2. There is always a danger in using the term scientific outside of 
the physical and biological sciences. Our misgivings are 
increased by the "starred" definition and its reference to the 
writing of general laws . This does not seem to be appropriate 
to the literary and historical matters treated by biblical 
exegetes. "Scientific" also leaves the possibility open that 
this includes "scientism," by which we mean the view that this is 
a "closed universe." Such scientism, of course, we all repudiate. 

3. It seems to us that the definition could be strengthened if it were 
clearly indicated that historical criticism is also in search of 

an accurate description of the theology presented in the text. 

4. It is our conviction that the major disagreements we have in this 
area revolve around our definition of the historical critical 
method. What one side understands with this method is not at all 
what the other side understands. 

We contend that since the historical critical method is such a 
complex matter, it is much more to the point to talk about "the 
historical critical method as it is used by us Lutherans." It 
seems to be fruitless to debate " the historical critical method as 
universally understood in scholarly circles," because our 
discussions in the ACDC have proved to us again that there is no 
such thing. The scholars in the ACDC disagreed on the definition 
of the historical critical method. To make a definition a point 
of division seems to us the height of folly. 


Re: Theses 


Thesis number 1 does not accurately reflect the facts about historical 
criticism. Ety"definition historical criticism is primarily interested in as 
accurate an account as possible of the historical events reported in a given 
pericope. To us -- and to all other historical critics who are believing 
Christians -- it makes all the difference in the world whether the great 
events of our salvation actually took place. 

Thesis number 2 is by no means commonly held by historical critics, and it 
must be categorically denied that this is What practitioners of it within 
the LCMS believe. Whether or not they still subscribe to this position, 
Martin H. Scharlemann and Horace Hummel accurately stated the situation 
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when they wrote: "The historico-critical method becomes necessarily 
and essentially vicious or 'negative' only when it proceeds from 
rationalistic or naturalistic assumptions ..." (see footnote 1 in our 
paper on the valid use of the historical-critical method). The thesis 
of the Conservative Caucus represents misunderstanding and distortion. 

It fails to account for the modified use of analogy in contemporary 
historical criticism and it assumes that the definition of historical 
criticism as given by an out-and-out unbeliever is what all other 
historical critics mean by this term. 

Thesis number 3 claims that historical criticism is not neutral because 
it requires the modification of presuppositions or the addition of 
controls. But such presuppositions and controls are absolutely essential 
for any method, no matter how neutral it is. Without them, the historical 
grammatical method has been used by various sects to deny the efficacy of 
infant Baptism and the Lord's Supper or to teach the millennium and the 
prohibition of pork. 

When we call historical criticism or the historical grammatical method 
neutral, we mean that it can be put to good or bad use depending on the 
attitude or presuppositions of the user. A hammer is a neutral tool — 
one can use it to drive a nail or to smash a finger. It all depends on the 
user! 

Every exegete uses presuppositions for no method, in and of itself, 
takes account of the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit is the real Inter¬ 
preter of the text for every Christian exegete. If we were to follow the 
line of argument in Thesis 3, we would have to conclude that the historical 
grammatical method is also not a viable option for Christian exegetes since 
it surely needs the modification of presuppositions and the addition of 
controls. 

Thesis number 4 c an be properly understood but its intent is ambiguous. If 
they mean that conclusions about the chronology of the divided monarchy in 
Israel or the like are independent of faith, we would agree. Perhaps a 
Jew, a Christian, and an unbeliever could also come to very similar 
descriptions of what Paul meant by "faith" or by "justification." Such 
a descriptive method is independent of faith. But the believing interpreter 
also asks the question: do I accept in faith what the Bible tells me about 
the resurrection, the Virgin Birth, or Original Sin? His interpretation 
includes description of what the words meant in their original setting and 
proclamation or application of that message to himself and to contemporary 
Christians or circumstances. As the exegete searches for what God is 
saying to him, his conclusions are by no means independent of his faith or 
of his theological presuppositions. 


Re: Antitheses 
General Comments 

a. The antitheses often flow from the inadequate definition and 
theses and therefore are of little help in leading to consensus. 
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b. The other caucus rejects a method because its application would 
lead a person to various wrong conclusions. On that basis they would have 
to reject the historical grammatical method since it has led many non- 
Lutheran scholars to deny infant baptism and the real presence or to 
teach the millennium and the continuing validity of the Old Testament 
dietary laws. 

c. They use the strong word "reject" without ever indicating why 
Scripture leads to such a conclusion or why Scripture enables them so to 
limit the freedom of others. Unless they can‘show from sound logic or 
Scriptural proof that their opinion is the only one possible on a 
controverted issue, we of course cannot and will not agree to their 
rejections. 

d. In some cases our brothers seem to be saying that a method is to 
be rejected if it leads to conclusions different from the ones common in 
our tradition . 

e. Quite often they seem not to be talking about the historical critical 
method at all but about their fear that the basic doctrines of our faith 

are being eroded. We declare without equivocation that we hold to the 
orthodox faith on these issues, as defined by Scripture and the Confessions, 
no less than our brethren, also on those matters below on which we do not 
make specific comments. 

f. We think it would be most unfortunate if anyone were to draw the 
implication from their listing of antitheses that the doctrinal aberrations 
to which they refer have had any followers among us. 


Specific comments on the antitheses : 

1. We join our brothers in affirming that the Bible is God's Word 
and not the mere response of humans to what they considered God 
to be acting or saying. 

2. We agree that nothing dare impair the precious doctrine that Jesus 
is the true Son of God or detract in any way from Scripture's clear 
testimony that Jesus is without sin. (Hebrews 4:15) At the same 
time we believe that Jesus met people where they were and so 
accommodated himself at times to the limitations of their knowledge. 
Such accommodation has always been taught among us. It is not 
adequately described by the word "error," let alone by the word 
"sin." 

3. We too believe that the Apostles and Evangelists correctly inter¬ 
preted the Old Testament although they used many methods of 
interpreting the text that are not practiced today. Just because 
the Biblical writer used first century exegesis to make his point 
does not make his interpretation erroneous. Rather, it shows 

how God speaks His Word to real people in their own real situations. 
This antithesis also makes the mistake of equating inspiration with 
inerrancy, (see our document on this subject for elaboration). 
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4. We emphatically concur with the other caucus in rejecting the 
idea that people in Old Testament times were saved by their 
deeds rather than through their trust in God's promises. 

(Cf. Galatians 3 and Apology IV) People are saved solely by 
God's grace in the Old and New Testaments. We rejoice that 
practitioners of the historical grammatical method and the 
historical critical method among us have not succumbed to the 
heresy rejected in this antithesis. 

5. We wholeheartedly concur in this rejection. An exegete must 
submit to the Lordship of Jesus Christ and His written Word 
and not be cowed by his own method if he deserves the name 
Christian. 

6. We agree that we can never sit in judgment on God's Word. 

Rather, God's Word infallibly judges and corrects us, just as it 
infallibly points us to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We reject 
every form of rationalism whether it hides under the guise of 
historical criticism or the historical grammatical method. 

To have a discriminating appreciation of the Bible, to recognize 
where it speaks metaphorically, where literally, to agree with 
Luther that John, the Pauline corpus, and Peter are "superior" to 
the rest — all these "judgments" are not "sitting in judgment 
over God's Word." 

7. We affirm with thanks that the Lord has given us predictive 
messianic prophecies in the Bible, and we confess with joy that 
Jesus is the fulfillment and the ultimate interpretation of them all. 
While we have no strong objections to the word "rectilinear," 

we doubt whether it clarifies the discussion. 

8. We affirm that Original Sin is an essential doctrine of the 
Christian faith which wards off both the Manichaean and the 
Pelagian heresies. (Augsburg Confession II, Apology II, Formula 
of Concord, Epitome and Solid Declaration I) We believe that 
man was created perfect and holy but rebelled against God and 
sinned. Nevertheless, God did not turn his back on us but acted 
toward us with grace, culminating in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. While there is disagreement among 

us about the degree to which Genesis 1-3 is to be taken figuratively,; 
there can be no difference on the doctrines therein affirmed. 

The figurative interpretation of Genesis 1-3 does not stem from 
rebellion against God's Word but flows from a serious and 
responsible attempt to deal with the nature of the biblical text 
from the perspective of the 20th century context in which we live. 

9. We too reject any method or conclusion which chips away at the 
person or work of Jesus Christ. Advocates of a typological inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible, on the other hand, must demonstrate why 
the types, of whom Christ is the fulfillment or antitype, must 

be historical. Paul finds a type of Christ in the water-giving 
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rock that rolled along behind the Israelites according to 

Jewish tradition. (I Cor. 10) Must we insist that the rock 

did in fact follow Israel through the desert? Typological 

exegesis is by definition one of the figurative methods that 

has been used with much profit throughout the history of the 

church. To imply that there are any among us who deny the historicity 

of David or of the Exodus is false and most unfortunate. 


10 and 11. These two antitheses pose false alternatives and therefore 

confuse rather than clarify. We agree with the CTCR in affirming 
that the canonical form of the text is the authoritative one, 
but we also agree with the CTCR in its belief that study of the 
prehistory of a text (say in the Pentateuch or in the Synoptic 
Gospels) may help us to understand better the canonical text. 
Similarly, the study of extrabiblical customs, laws, or the 
religious documents of the pagan world may help us to understand 
the words Israel used or the challenges to the faith which they were 
combating, but of course the words of the Biblical text itself 
are determinative for what the Bible means. 


12. By this antithesis the conservative caucus apparently intends 
to reject the use of any source hypothesis for studying the 
Gospels and to reject the idea that the units of which a given 
Gospel is composed had an independent history in the life of the 
early church before the Spirit led the Biblical author to include 
them in the text. Such a rejection rests on a most arbitrary and 
debatable reading of the internal evidence in the Gospels themselves 
and seems to ignore the Bible's own testimony in Luke 1:1-4. 

While we respect the right of anyone to hold such an opinion, the 
subjectivity of this position and its lack of Scriptural support 
preclude it from becoming a matter of division in the church. 

At the same time we joyfully affirm that God has given us a reliable 
account of the deeds and words of Jesus in the four Gospels. 

13. We concur in this antithesis. 

14. We concur in this antithesis. Readers of this document should be 
aware that neither antithesis 13 or 14 speaks to any real or 
present aberration in our circles. 

15. All of us who have been led by the Spirit of God to faith in 
Christ Jesus can never subject the Bible to the same critical 
analysis as any other book. While the Bible must' be investigated 
according to appropriate philological and historical analysis, 
the Bible is always at the same time God's address to us in 

Law and Promise. 
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Historical-Critical Method 


ITEM 4 " CONSERVATIVE RESPONSE TO MODERATE POSITION PAPER* 

Summary Statement 


The Moderate Caucus 


1) has not provided a careful and precise definition of the 
Historical Critical Method; 

2) has not defined the word "neutral"; 

3) has not demonstrated that the Historical Critical Method is a 
"neutral tool"; 

4) has not indicated how the use of the Historical Critical Method 
with so-called Lutheran presuppositions differs from the use of 
the HCM by others who make no such profession. 


The stance of a public teacher of The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
implies that he will employ--and teach-- a method of Bible study that is 
consistent with the expectations of those who charge him with such 
responsibility. The Conservative Caucus considers the following 
principles/presuppositions of the Historical Critical Method to be 
inconsistent with and contrary to the stance required of a public teacher 
of The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod; 


a) the consistent application of the principle of analogy, 

b) the canonical text (that is, the Bible as we have it) is comprised 
of layers of tradition which can be peeled away, 

c) the Bible can be treated as any other human book, 

d) the adequate use of the HCM can provide the answer to every 
legitimate question addressed to the Biblical text, 

e) the HCM is the only modern way to do exegesis, 

f) the philosophical base of existential and/or process philosophy, 

g) the consistent application of the tools and techniques of modern 
scientific investigation, 

h) the human side of the Bible is the only legitimate area of study, 

i) the interpreter is required to suspend his personal religious 
convictions as he employs the various techniques and elements of 
the HCM. 


*See Appendix 1 for Explanation of Conservative Format and 
Appendix 2 for Moderate Caucus Evaluation of the Report of the ACDC. 
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Also, while it is true that certain portions of the Bible are units, 
we do not consider it the province of a public teacher of The Lutheran 
Church - Missouri Synod to determine and to trace the independent history 
of what some may consider to be precanonical units of tradition. 

The members of the Conservative Caucus are concerned that the HCM 
does not encourage the interpreter to treat the Holy Scriptures in terms 
of their uniqueness as the inspired, inerrant, and authoritative Word of 
God. Instead the HCM requires the interpreter to set aside any regard for 
the Bible as a unique book that God has given to His Church to instruct 
people for salvation and to equip His people "for every good work" 

(compare 2 Timothy 3:16, 17). A method that by definition rules out 
regard for the uniqueness and divine character of the Holy Scriptures 
cannot be validly used by a public teacher of The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod. To change or to substitute other principles/presuppositions for 
those inherent in the HCM in effect destroys the method. To use the 
method with presuppositions other than those implied in the HCM itself 
calls the whole process into question. 

The Moderate Caucus has described the HCM as a "neutral" tool. In the 
context of the difficulties within the Synod the HCM would be a "neutral" 
tool only if both sides of the controversy agreed that the HCM is a valid 
and acceptable method. 

Members of the Moderate Caucus have compared the HCM to a "hammer". 

A "hammer" is a hand tool that is by design and construction useful only 
for specific tasks and functions. Inherent in the use of a hammer is the 
application of force. A hammer is used for the purposes of beating, driving, 
and shaping. The desire for a change is implied. The Conservative Caucus 
rejects any understanding that involves the use of a "tool" that beats, 
drives, shapes, or changes Holy Scriptures. The Conservative Caucus prefers 
a method that permits--and even urges--the interpreter to study, to view, 
to listen to, to reverence, and to stand in awe of the Holy Scriptures as the 
rarest of God-given treasures. 

The members of the Conservative Caucus conclude that a number of basic 
doctrines of Holy Scripture are called into question by the approach toward 
Scripture that is evident in the Moderate Caucus Document. The basic 
doctrines called into question are 

1) the unique character of the Sacred Scriptures as the inspired, 
inerrant, and authoritative Word of God, 

2) the two natures of Jesus Christ--particularly the divine attribute 
of omniscience during His state of humiliation. 
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Response in Detail 


Definitions 


The historical critical method is essentially the. 
application to Scripture of the. principles of historical 
research and of$ literary criticism. This method it 
concejmcd with the netting of a document, its Sources, 
and the events discussed oh. implied by the document. The 
his toxical cxitical method seeks to do justice to both 
the "human side" of Scripture as well as [at least within 
the church) to its "divine side." [67] 

One noted conservative scholar has written:" 1 Criticism,' 
as we would define the term, does not mean sitting in 
judgment on the Bible as the Word 0 $ God. Criticism 
means making Intelligent judgments about historical, 
literary, textual, and philological questions which one 
must face in dealing with the Bible, in the light of 
all evidence available, when one considers that the Word 
of God has come to men through the words of men In given 
his toxical situations." [67] 

Scripture is addressed to man, the whole man, heart, soul, 
and mind. Through Scripture the Holy Spirit brings us the 
deeds and words of God and so creates faith in us. While 
faith "sees" and "hears," the language of Scripture is also 
perceived through eye and ear and mind. Biblical criticism 
(discriminating appreciation ) is one mode of the mind's 
response to this address,... [67] 

Sometimes the historical grammatical method is described 
as "literal" and the historical critical method as "figurative." 
We believe this is a mis understanding. Actually both methods 
are committed to taking the text seriously as it stands and 
either method may discover literal or figurative elements. [68] 

Because of the great variety oj$ definitions and underlying 
philosophies, we can Speak most meaningfully on thus issue 
If we examine historical criticism as practiced in The 
Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod. Just as advocates of the 
historical grammatical method object to the charge of 
bibliolatry, although this seems to be practiced by some 
fundamentalists who use the historical grammatical method, so 
practitioners of the historical critical method within the 
Synod rightly object to the charge of skepticism or rationalism, 
though that charge seems to apply to certain non-Christian 
historical critics. [68] 
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A precise and complete definition of any method which is the construct 
of a man is necessary if the use of the method is to be defended. A precise 
and complete definition must include a clear statement of purpose. A 
description of a method is not the same as a definition. The statement of 
definition that is offered by the Moderate Caucus is inadequate^ Also, the 
"principles" that are mentioned in the first sentence are not given. What 
are the "principles of historical research and of literary criticism" that 
can be applied to the study of Scripture? Are these "principles" compatible 
with the Christian's understanding of the divine nature of Holy Scripture? 
Since, in any method, its steps and submethods are properly considered part 
of its definition, we include their descriptions here under "definition" as 
well: 


Boa- ic elements or "steps" In the method 

The Commission on Theology and Church Relations (CTCR) 
listed the following as baste and legitimate elements 
oh the so-called historical critical method: 

1. Establishing the text. 

2. Ascertaining the literary fiorm oh the passage. 

3. determining the historical situation. 

4. App-rehendlng the meaning which the words had fior. the 
original author, and hearer or reader. 

5. Understanding the passage In the light oh Its total . 
context and o{, the background out oh which it emerged. [68] 

To equate "basic elements" with '"steps' in the method" makes the CTCR 
Stance Document say more than it intends. The "basic elements" that are 
listed are the common property of most methods of Bible study in use today. 
The five "basic elements" are not the elements that make the HCM unique and 
distinctive. Also, in identifying "basic and legitimate elements of the so- 
called historical critical method" the CTCR document implies that there are 
elements of that method that are not legitimate. 

In 1970,the exegetlcal department oh Concordia Seminary 
listed the hollowing techniques as characteristic oh The 
historical critical method 

1. Linguistic study, to determine the meaning oh the 
words and sentence constructions hor. the original 
author. 

2. Textual criticism, to establish as nearly as 
possible the reading oh the text ahter Its 
latest slgnlhlcant redaction. 

3. form criticism and stylistic study, to ascertain 
the genre oh composition to which the unit belongs 
and the elements oh prose or poetic style which 
characterize it. This aids In understanding the 
author's Intent, by bringing out both the typical 
and the unique h^olures oh horm and style In 
comparison with other texts. 
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4. Study ofa the, setting, to determine both the. 
typical situation tn the like ok the people 
that mold characterize my text ok It* genre 
and also, ik possible, the speclkic historical 
occasion which gave nib e to the Individual 
text unden study. 

5. Tradition history, to tnaee the transmission and 
development ok the motlki> on. cluAtenb ok motlks 
knom their onlgln to their appeanmce In the text 
unden. btudy. Comparative materiaib k^om outbade 
the Bible may prove helpkal either ab analogies 
or ab actual bourceb. Such a btudy can okten 
blgnikicantly clariky not only the ideab ok a 
text but albo the intended impact on the initial 
heanenb. 

6. Redaction hibtory, to reconbtauet the procebb by 
which the materials ok the text under btudy were 
combined with other materiaib and edited until the 
book reached itb cmonical korm. The evmgelibtb, 
kor example, okten arranged their materiaib more 
according to themes than chronology, ab can be 
been In the great dibcourbeb in Matthew, the 
Prologue ok Luke {1:1 -4), or the structure and 
content ok John. This "editorial activity" 

was, ok course, done by the power ok the Holy 
Spirit and should be included in any discussion 
ok the nature ok Inspiration. [68f] 

The techniques described in che MCD (Moderate Caucus Document) are 
in and of themselves also sub-methods, all of which are rarely employed 
by every practitioner of the HCM and which are in some cases self¬ 
contradictory. 

In the case of form criticism the definition is false and is a 
definition of stylistics in the general sense. 

Tradition History and Redaction History are "elements" of the HCM on 
which the CTCR Stance Document did not make direct conment, unless one is 
to assume that these two "elements" are elements that are not legitimate. 

On page 40 (cf. Footnote 1, [78]) of the work cited by the Moderate 
Caucus, G. E. Ladd writes. 

It should be clear, therefore, that the definition of terms 
is highly important; and it is for this reason that the 
present writer would suggest that the term "historical- 
theological criticism," which recognizes the revelatory 
dimension in biblical history and the revelatory nature 
of the Bible, is more serviceable than the more 
traditional term "historical-critical method," which has 
been developed by rationalistic scholarship. 
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The proponents of a thorough-going historical-critical 
method have insisted that historical study must be free 
from the restraint of any theological dogma, particularly 
from any doctrine of an inspired Scripture; that the 
biblical critic must be as open to any historical- 
critical conclusions as the researcher in the physical 
sciences must be open to the evidence of any and all 
facts; that any theological understanding of the Bible 
as the Word of God must automatically place a restraint 
upon the freedom of proper historical and critical 
investigation. However, the history of criticism shows 
that the proponents of a purely historical method them¬ 
selves have not been motivated by a completely objective 
open-minded approach, but have approached the Bible with 
distinct philosophical and theological ideas about how 
it should be interpreted. In other words, their 
critical study was dominated by certain limiting 
presuppositions. 

In Footnote 1 the MCD refers to a study paper entitled "Notes on the 
Valid Use of the Historico-Critical Method." In March 1975, Dr. Horace 
Hummel released a paper entitled "Commentary On 'Notes On -- H. C. Method". 

In that paper Dr. Hummel indicates that in the light of past history the 
term "historical-grammatical" should be substituted for the term "historico- 
critical" in every instance that the term appears in the document "Notes 
On The Valid Use Of The Historico-Critical Method". Dr. Hummel cautions that 
the " Sitz im Leben " of the 1958 document is quite different from the 
situation today. 

J L. .. P re.supp.Qslti.Qni- 

a. Methodological 

The historical-critical method presupposes that the methods 
of historical research and literary criticism ought to apply to 
Scripture. Historians and literary critics have found that docu¬ 
ments from the past tend to adhere to certain general rules that 
aid in deciding what an ancient author was trying to say, what his 
motive in writing was, and (if the document is descriptive) what 
the relationship is between the narration and what actually happen¬ 
ed. In particular, from comparative studies of religions, they 
have found that authors of documents of religious significance 
follow restrictive patterns in their uses of literary styles and 
descriptions of their leaders, gods, heroes. 

Conservatives do not presuppose that these rules and patterns 
inferred from human documents and human religions should find any 
application at all to the written Word of God. They say that God 
has chosen to speak to men of all times through a small number of 
prophets and apostles, whom He selected and inspired to His pur¬ 
pose to write His words. Apart from the language itself, they 
find little similarity between this process and the work of human 
beings writing to particular audiences and situations from particu¬ 
lar human perspectives and prejudices. 
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The MCD does not come to grips with such crucial questions 
as "To what extent does a unit of Scripture describe real events 
which occurred largely as the unit describes? How many of the 
'traditional units' describe something that happened?" Yet this 
is a major presupposition that is at the basis of what the MCD 
(page 69) calls a "crucial methodological problem," although 
the document nowhere treats it systematically. Many leading historical 
critics explicitly approach the Biblical text on the assumption that 
most of the descriptive material in the Gospels is figurative, literary 
forms selected by human minds to communicate to a particular situation 
some fact or teaching now lost. With this presupposition, they proceed 
along the "steps" listed (MCD, pages 68-69) to analyze the text in 
order to answer questions such as those included by the moderates as 
"aims" of the method. Obviously, this presupposition profoundly affects 
every conclusion they derive. 

The members of the Conservative Caucus take the descriptive passages 
of the Bible to correspond to events in the past which happened as they 
are described in the text. They take the event, and the inspired de¬ 
scription of it, to be divine forms of speaking to human beings. 

The presuppositions listed in the MCD are for the most part pre¬ 
suppositions that refer to the posture of the interpreter as he studies 
the text and not to the principles/presuppositions that are inherent in the 
HCM. We understand that the following methodological/presuppositions are 
inherent in the Historical Critical Method. (While the MCD does not contain 
a listing of "the principles of historical research and of literary 
criticism," the MCD does give evidence of an awareness of those principles.) 

(1) the principle of analogy (The following would be an illustration 
of the principle of analogy. We have no evidence that people are 
rising from the dead in our cemeteries today. Therefore people 
did not rise from the dead in the past. Jesus did not rise 

from the dead.); and related to this are: 

(2) the Bible is a human book and can be treated as any other 
human book; 

(3) the consistent application of the tools and techniques of 
modern scientific investigation. 

In fact, the Moderate Caucus has justified its use of the historical- 
critical method by stating: 

"Basically all the techniques associated with 
'historical critical' methodology...are legitimated 
by the ^act that God chose to use as His written 
W ord human documents written by human beings in 
human language. That is, He employed human £orms 
ofi communication to disclose to human beings what 
they need to know and believe about God and about 
His will {,or the Salvation ofa all human beings. 
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"Because of the wealth of infoxmation about the. 
biblical milieu we. axe pxivileged to possess, 

' fits toxical-methodology pxovides us with valuable 
insights tnto the intended meantng of the wnitten 
Woxd of God as we have it. ...[70] 

The logic behind the quotation would permit one to say that God 
"legitimated" sin because Jesus was born of a sinful woman. 

Thexe axe many definitions of the his toxical cxitical 
method, but att of them pxesuppose the use of the 
principle of anatogy in mo dean histoxical investi¬ 
gation. Contempoxaxy exegeZ.es axe welt aioaxe that 
this pxincipte itself mu*t be subjected to xigoxous 
cxiticism: "If an event is xepoxted in the txadition, 
the fact that thexe is no immediate anatogy between it 
and oux evexyday expexience of xeality is insufficient 
gxounds fox denying that it happened .. .The absotutization 
of the pxincipte of anatogy will shxink the possibilities 
of his toxical knowledge as well as xemove the his toxical 
basis of faith.Those schotaxs who absolutize the 
pxincipte of anatogy have a man-centexed ( anthxopocentxic) 
view of histoxy, but we can thank God that among us 
his toxical cxiticism has been used by people who txuly believe 
that God is the centex and goal of histoxy and that God 
has acted decisively in histoxy fox oux salvation. $ [67] 

We do not deny, of couxse, that some pxactitionexs of his toxical 
cxiticism outside The Luthexan Chuxch - Missouxi Synod have xe- 
jected facts ox doctxines that we hold to be essential. These 
abexxations, howevex, can be attxibuted eithex to inadequate 
use of the method ox to the xationalistic ox evolutionistic 
pxesappositions of the scholaxs in question. [78, Footnote 3] 

Thus the MOD does indicate that this principle "must be subjected to 
rigorous criticism." We would ask Who or what becomes the judge of the 
applicability of the principle of analogy in a given situation? 

We find the following to be completely self-contradictory: 

3. The Chxistian intexpxetex... cannot adopt uncxitically the 
pxes appositions and canons of the seculax histoxian. In his use 
of his toxical techniques the intexpxetex will be guided by the 
pxes appositions of his faith in the Loxd of histoxy. It is 
indeed txue that Chxistian faith nightly sees in the his toxical¬ 
ness of God's xedemptive woxk...a divine waxxant fox the use of 
’seculax’ means and methods in the study of His Woxd, including 
linguistic, litexaxy, and his toxical analysis of the texts. 

But at the same time faith xecognizes that thexe is moxe to 
histoxy than can evex be adequately measuxed by 'laws’ dexived 
exclusively fxom empixical data and national obsexvation . [73] 
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The next two methodological presuppositions are fundamental to any 
definition of form criticism, tradition criticism, and redaction 
criticism, and are implicit in the descriptions given of them under 
"definitions": 

(4) the canonical text is comprised of layers of tradition 
which can be peeled away; 

(5) the books of the Bible are individual units that are com¬ 
prised of individual units, each unit having its own inde¬ 
pendent history; 


(6) the inductive method takes precedence over the deductive 
method; 

(7) the human side of the Bible is the only legitimate area of 
study; 

How can we. best minister to all of Christendom In 
theological scholarship—by dejection oft the generally 
accepted method of Historical Criticism? Ofi by showing 
through responsible Biblical scholarship how this method 
and others can be useful for those who employ them with 
adequate Christian pfieiappositions and controls? [77] 

It is difficult to understand how the Bible could be 
-studied responsibly today without using some form 
of these exegetlcal steps. To the extent that 
"Historical grammatists" use these steps they expose 
themselves to a crucial methodological pfioblem. i f 
they explain the picture of the cosmos In the Old 
Testament (geocentric view, with flat earth and hand 
sky ) as mere fIguratlve language, they are making a 
form critical judgment, which may even be contrary 
to the view of the biblical authors themselves. I n 
addition, once historical gfuxmmatists make this 5 orm 
critical judgment, they afte hafid pressed to demonstrate 
methodologically why It Is wrong to take other passages, 
such as Genesis 1 or Jonah, figuratively If such a 
judgment is based solely on bie text itself (Internal 
literary criteria), the Immediate context, or the 
general context, and not on anti-supernatural bias. [69] 
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(8) the philosophical use of existential and/or process philosophy; 

In its long history the, Church has used many methods of 

interpreting the Sacred Scsu.ptuA.es, and the 

Hoty Spirit has been able to work graciously through 

them all. This variety Is seen In the Mew Testament itself, 

which sometimes employs an allegorical method (Galatians 

4), a rabbinic method (1 Cor. 10, including the Jewish 

tradition that the nock stAuck by Moses fallowed the 

Israelites through the desert), a typological method 

(Romans 5:14), a paradoxical method toward interpreting 

the law (compare Mt. 5:17-1$ and Mt. 19:7-9), and, of 

course, throughout the Mew Testament, a Chris to centric . 

interpretation of the Old Testament (e.g. Romans 10:5-10). [69f] 

Later methods include the Antiochene school of exegesis 
(literal or historical, influenced by Aristotle) and 
the rival Alexandrian school ( allegorical, mystical, 
influenced by Platonic philosophy ); the fourfold sense 
most medieval exegetes expected to find in every passage 
of the Scriptures ; and the various ’historical ' methods 
(including the historical critical and historical 
grammatical) since the Reformation. Experience has 
shown that no method is without its perils and that no 
method guarantees that an exegete will infallibly dis¬ 
close all the facets of God's intended message. Each 
method in some way reflects the philosophical and 
religious insights of its day . The CTCR was badly 
mistaken in 7975 when Tt~told the church that for more 
than eighteen centuries the Christian Church answered 
all exegetical questions in a manner sufficiently con¬ 
sistent to make it possible to speak of a clearly 
identifiable traditional position, the historical- 
grammatical view. 8 [70] [Emphasis added] 

In using the term "historical criticism" we should be 
careful to point out the many philosophies of history 
(for example, idealism, positivism, existentialism), 
each with certain strengths and weaknesses. Idealist 
historians like von Ranke looked for the spirit who 
moves through history. Positivism tried to turn history 
into a science in which the search for "causes" and "laws" 
was the sole and proper occupation of the investigator. 
Existentialist historians often seem concerned with 
"meaning" to the exclusion of establishing "fact." While 
this is not the place to decide which philosophy of history 
is most adequate in the late 10th century, we call this 
important issue to the attention of our readers to remind them 
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that the relationship between jact and meaning will 
vary depending on one'<6 philosophy oA history . It 
is no surprise, then, that historical critics and 
historical grammatlsts come up with results that 
exhibit difiTerences not only between the two schools, 
but within each as well. [67f] [.Emphasis added] 

No matter what one might be assured about "Lutheran presuppositions," 
application of the historical-critical method as a scientific tool implies, 
as does application of any scientific tool: 

(9) adequate use of the HCM can provide the answer to every 
legitimate question that is addressed to the Biblical text; 

(10) the interpreter of the Bible is required to suspend (hold in limbo) 
his personal religious convictions as he follows the process of 
the HCM in any given study of the Bible; 

(11) the historical-critical method is a neutral tool. 


"In and ofi itself so-called 'historical critical' methodology 
Is neutral . . . {When used with Lutheran Presuppositions, 
ofi course, the historical critical method loses its neutrality 
and becomes a tool In the service oh Lutheran theology. 

We would say the same thing ofi the exegetlcal method o{, 

Luther or o{, the historical grammatical method .) Part ofi 
our present problem lies In the &act that some oft us remember 
that the opponents ofi Christianity were among the ^irst to make 
extensive use ofi historical criticism to call the church's 
(jdlth and the church's Scriptures Into question. We have 
at the same time tended to forget that In other situations 
other fioes ol Christianity have used other methods o{) Inter¬ 
pretation to try to refute and ridicule the Church's &alth." 

{At the famous Scopes trial, fior example, Clarence Harrow 
used a literal reading ofi the text to mock the Biblical 
record. ) [70] 


In their discussions members of the Moderate Caucus compared the 
HCM to a hammer, which they understand as a "neutral" tool. In the 
context of the difficulties within our Synod the HCM would be a 
"neutral" tool only if both sides of the controversy agreed that 
the HCM is indeed a valid and acceptable method. A "hammer" is a hand 
tool that is by design and construction useful only for specific tasks 
and functions. Inherent in the use of a hammer is the application of 
force. A hammer is used for the purpose of beating, driving, and 
shaping. The desire for change is implied. The Conservative Caucus 
rejects any understanding that involves the use of a "tool" that beats, 
drives, shapes, or changes Holy Scriptures. The Conservative Caucus 
understands that in giving us the Holy Scriptures God has given us a 
most precious jewel, the rarest of treasures. The Conservative Caucus, 
therefore, prefers a method that permits—and even urges and en¬ 
courages—the interpreter to study, to view, to listen to, to reverence, 
and to stand in awe of the Holy Scriptures as the rarest of God-given 
treasures. 
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b. Doctrinal Presuppositions 
(1) Sola Scriptura 

While we may agree on the principle of Sola Scriptura , the 
understanding of and/or the application of the principle must differ 
among us since we hold differing views. The Conservative Caucus regards 
Holy Scriptures to be authoritative in all matters on which they speak 
clearly. Where a tension develops between what the Biblical text says 
and what secular history, comparative religion, and archeology report 
the Conservative Caucus would accept the Biblical information as ac¬ 
curate and correct. In contrast, we find: 

4. All sides agnee on the Sola Scniptuna principle.. 

Ton the. chunch In its public teaching, the Holy 
Scniptunes one the only note and nonm. (FC, SC, 

Tappent, p. 505, pan. 9) The Bible is the authority 
supenion to all tradition, supenion even to the cneeds 
and the concessions. "Sola Scniptuna" means the de¬ 
nial o{ the claim to absolute authority by councils, 
popes, bishops, on Synodical conventions. Consenvatives 
have at times claimed "sola seniptuna" as a neason 
ion not using the histonical cnitical method. They 
believe that the latten places neason above Scniptune 
and thus deprives Scniptune ofi its "sola" position. 
Moderates agnee with the desinactive ejects that 
would nesult i{ neason wene elevated above Scniptune, 
but modenates lean that such nationalism takes place 
pnecisely when consenvatives insist that the Bible's 
standands oC his tonicity and Cacticity must con^onm 
to oua own, when the Scniptunes themselves make no 
such claim. In addition modenates sometimes detect 
an "anti-intellectualism" in the consenvative position, 
which does not take adequate account o{) the legitimate 
note own minds play in undenstanding the wonds, thoughts, 
and his tony neconded in the ancient text. [76] 

One di^iculty in the cunnent cnisis is the attempt 
by consenvatives to isolate a thind "authonity": 
the Bible is authonitative on "evenything on which 
it speaks", including histony, geognaphy, and 
science. Note that this authonity on "the things" 
incidentally included in the Bible is neveA tneated 
in the Concessions, in oua ondination vows, non in 
Scniptune itself, and that an opinion on it is finally 
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iJin.diQ.vcmt to haith since we believe tn Jesus 
Chnist oun Land because we have, been called by 
the Gospel. The danger in alt this Is not bo muck 
that consenvatives have Ignored the bindings oh 
modern histoni.ans and an.ch.eologtstb (although this 
has sometimes been tnue), but that it pnes apposes 
the "domino" theony, namely, that ih the Bible wene 
"wnong" (by oun modenn scientihia standandsl) In one 
place the whole btnuctune oh the {aith would cjiumble. 

I fa we follow this angument cane h ully, we hind that 
It makes the authonity oh the Gob pel oh God dependent 
on human ehhonts to validate it. It is oun belief 
and contfebbion that the Scnlptuneb do not lie to us, 
but they point ub to Chnist without jail and senve as 
the nonm Ion oun doctnine and lihe. [74f] 

...We also hold that those technical questions involved 
in intenpnetation which neithen aid non impain the 
night undenstanding oh the Gospel (in its hull sense) 
ought not become a matten oh contnovensy in the chunch 
(cp. Apology, VII, 10h.‘ FC. SV. Summany, 15)... [72] 


(2) Scripture is its o wn Interpreter 

Similarly, although conservatives certainly teach this principle, 
they differ sharply from the moderate representation of it. 

3. All sides agnee that Scni.ptune is, Us own intenpneten . 

This does not mean, oh counse, that thene is no need hon 
exegetes. Rathen this slogan has been used and should 
continue to be used in thnee ways: 

a) Since the Bible is its own intenpneten the centnal 
administnation oh the chunch does not hunction as the 
bole intenpneten, as was tnue in medieval Roman 
Catholicism and which thneatens to become tnue in 
the Missouni Synod . 

b) The dank passages one to be intenpneted by the clean. 

On the linguistic level this is a tnuism and need not 
be discussed honthen hene. 

c) On a deepen level "Scniptune as its own intenpneten" and 
"clean passages intenpneting the dank" nehen to a much 
mone important item : The Gospel centen gives us the 
clue to undenstanding those pants oh Scniptune which 

do not seem to expness the saving message with complete 
clanity. Luthenans, hon example, have used the 
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Pentateuch and prophets as an Interpretive key 
Ion. understanding the wisdom book* In the Old 
Testament and Paul's letter to the Romani to 
understand James. [75f] 

In our discussions with members of the Moderate Caucus we found a 
sharp difference in our understanding of such passages as Philippians 
2:1-11 and Matthew 22:41-46, particularly as it refers to Psalm 110. 

What concerns us is that the understanding held by some of the members 
of the Moderate Caucus is identical to that held by historical critics 
who do not claim to go at their task with Lutheran Presuppositions. 

At this point the doctrine of the two natures of Christ is involved. 
Questions such as the following need to be pursued further: To what 
extent did Jesus Christ accommodate Himself to the thought processes 
and exegetical practice of the first century? Did Jesus Christ 
accommodate Himself to "error"? Prior to His resurrection did Jesus 
Christ fail to use the attribute of omniscience? 

5) A It sides agh.ee that the Old Testament must be 
understood In the tight of the New. 

Because of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, everything has been changed, and we now know God 
much more fully than His Old Testament people did. (Heb.1) 
We now can see clearty that the only answer to man's 
loll Into sin Is God's gift of forgiveness, life, and 
salvation In His Son. Conservatives sometimes neglect 
the fact that Jesus Is both the complete fulfillment 
of God's Word In the Old Testament ANV Its ultimate 
Interpretation. The promised messlah, for example, 

Is often described In nationalistic and even martial 
terms In the Old Testament, but God kept this promise 
by sending His Son to create a whole new people that 
transcends lines of nation, race, and sex. This Son 
renounced force by surrendering His own Life for our 
sales on the cross. T o Insist that the Hew Testament 
use of an Old Testament passage must be the literal or 
historical grammatical understanding of the Old ' 
Testament passage Is to neglect the variety of exegetical 
methods employed In the New Testament which we briefly 
outlined above. [76f| (Emphasis added) 


Conservatives and moderates agree on the great importance of the 
next three principles in the interpretation of Scripture: 

(3) Centrality of Gospel 

(4) The right distinction of Law and Gospel 
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(5) The mindset of faith. 

"As LutheAans, how 2 .ve.ti, we opeAate with eeAtain 
pAes appositions when we approach the ScAiptuAes . 

These include: 7) the centAality oh the Gospel in 
the ScAiptuAes; 2) the distinction between the Law, 
which always accuses, and the Promise, which always 
assuA.es ; 3) the SpiAit’s gi^t oh faciith as the pAe- 

Aequisite to Aeceive the PAomise and obey the com¬ 
mandments oh God.'"* [72] 

Nevertheless they disagree, once again, on the meaning of 3 and 4, as 
discussed in the responses to the moderate documents on Gospel and Scripture 
and on the Third Use of the Law. 

c. Theological Presuppositions 

Frequent reference is made throughout the moderate report to "Lutheran 
presuppositions." These almost invariably seem to be presuppositions of 
the following kind, although no indication is ever provided as to how these 
presuppositions could ever be incorporated into the work of the historical 
critic to restrict his interpretations and conclusions. 


Pnes appositions o£ Biblical IvteApAetation 

A. All membens oh Synod "accept without Aesenvation": 

1. The ScAiptuAes oh the Old and the New Testament 
as the wAitten WoAd oh God and the only Aule and 

noAm oh haith and pAactice; 

2. All the Symbolical Books oh the Evangelical 
LutheAan ChuAch as a tAue and unadulteAated statement 
and exposition oh the WoAd oft God.H 

B. In its excellent "LutheAan Stance" document, the CTCP 
ol^eAed the fallowing pAesappositions •• 

1. "As Chnistians we come to the inteApAetation oh 
Holy ScAiptuAe in the assuAance oh ouA Baptism as 
the event h^-om which we deAive oua new natuAe and 
peASpective.. .By God's gnuce we have been given the 
poweA to inteApAet the ScAiptuAes and to know ChAist, 
which is impossible without the Holy Spihit." 

2. We aHiAm oua unconditional loyalty and commitment 
to the inspiAed ScAiptuAes as the WAitten WoAd oh God. 

3. We pAay that the LoAd...will continually enable us 
to stand with tAembling awe and holy joy behoAe the 
God Who addAesses us in both judgment and meAcy thAough 
the Biblical WoAd. 
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4. We express our praise to Almighty God for 
all new information and fresh insights into 
Scripture .. .in recent times as well as throughout 
history. 

5. Since the canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
Mew Testaments are the inspired source and norm 
of all Christian preaching and teaching, we hold 
ourselves committed to the diligent and. unremitting 
study of the written Word through the responsible use 
of every appropriate means and method that God has 
provided as an aid to our understanding of the Scriptures. 

6. In hearty agreement with the Lutheran Confessions we 
affirm the right understanding of the Gospel (including 
the proper distinction of Law and. Gospel as grounded 

in the article of justification ) is the key that 
finally unlocks the meaning of Sacred Scripture. 

(Apology, IV, 2-5, German; F C, SC, V, 7). ... [71f] 

C. The faculty majority of Concordia Seminary (now in exile), 
...And the exegetical department distinguished themselves 
from other scholars when they stated •• 

"There have admittedly been historical critics who practiced 
the methodology with presuppositions differing from ours. 
Certain scholars, for example, have come with a very 
skeptical world view and have allowed little or no 
room for God and faith. Some seem to have taken delight 
in promoting novelties and opposing all traditional views. 

"We are not suck men. It is not the historical-critical 
method in itself that brings men to such positions, but 
the presuppositions with which they begin.... [72] 

These Christian presuppositions are considered necessary 
also by many outside The Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod. 

At the ecumenical Study Conference, held in Oxford 
from June 29th - July 5th, 1949, historical critical 
scholars such as C. H. Vodd, W. Eichrodt, Anders 
Nygren, Alan Richardson, and G. E. Wright stated the 
following as"necessary theological presuppositions of 
Biblical Interpretation"'. 

a) It is agreed that the Bible is our common starting 
point, for there God's Word confronts us... 

b) It is agreed that the primary message of the Bible 
concerns God's gracious and redemptive activity... 

In this the Bible’s central concern, an authoritative 
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claim is placed upon man and. he it, catted to respond 
in {,aith and obedience throughout the whole oC hit, 
like and work. 

c) It it, agreed that the starting point 05 the Christian 
interpreter lies within the redeemed community... 

d) It is agreed that the centre and goal oft the whole 
Bible is Jesus Christ... 

e) It is agreed that the unity 0 C the Old and New 
Testament is not to be faund in any naturalistic 
development.. .but in the on-going redemptive activity 
oh God in the history of, one people .. .etc. 

[78f] (Footnote 9) 

Faithhul to Our Calling, 1, p. 41. Bracketed items 
added by the Moderate Caucus. [79] (Footnote 10) 

We believe that careful use ofa historical criticism within 
the Missouri Synod has opened to us faesh insights into God's 
Word, and we categorically deny once more, that practitioners 
ol the method within the Synod have denied such doctrines 
as the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection ofi our Lord, 
or Original Sin. [77] 

These same sentiments come through in the fallowing: 

"We are not merely historical critics, but we are fairst oi 
all baptized Christians and ordained pastors, committed to the 
Sacred Scriptures and the Lutheran Concessions. These 
presuppositions and commitments, including our ordination 
vows, make us decisively diderent."16 [72f] 

All sides agree that the Bible is inspired and totally 
reliable 1 This thesis will be treated more Cully in trie 
section on "Inspiration and Inerrancy." [77] 


The members of the Conservative Caucus agree 1 ) that a Christian 
interpreter should interpret the Holy Scriptures differently than a 
non-Christian; 2) that reason, mind, and intellect are gifts of God; 
3) that the Holy Scriptures are the vehicle through which God has 
communicated His immutable will and gracious plan of salvation to 
human beings; 4) that the Holy Spirit alone can give us the necessary 
spiritual discernment. 

The members of the Conservative Caucus would, however, remind all 
concerned of the need to apply the admonition of the Apostle Paul to 
"take every thought captive to obey Christ" (2 Cor. 10:5). 
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We recognize the members of the Moderate Caucus as sincere and 
dedicated men. We are, however, reminded that Saul/Paul was sincere 
in his persecution of the early Christians. Also, what good is the 
sincerity of the man who in the darkness of night "sincerely" drinks 
from a bottle of poison instead of drinking from a bottle of medicine? 

3. Controls 


The necessity for the imposition of controls indicates that logically 
something is not right. If the presuppositions that apply to the inter¬ 
preter are correct and correctly applied and if the presuppositions/ 
principles that are inherent to a method are correct, then controls 
would not be necessary. The imposition of controls indicates 1) the 
presuppositions that apply to the interpreter are incorrect or can be 
incorrectly applied, 2) the presuppositions/principles that are in¬ 
herent to the HCM are incorrect, or 3) both 1) and 2) are incorrect. 

The imposition of "controls" at this point adds another norm or 
standard of judgment to the norm of the Scriptures and the Confessions 
— unless it can be clearly demonstrated that such "controls" flow 
from the Scriptures and the Confessions. 


In Its Lutheran Stance, document, the CTCR suggested 
the lollowing controls which stilt seem appropriate 
and valid: 

7. The authoritative Word lor the church today is 
the canonical Word, not precanonicat sources, 
lorm, or traditions -- however useful the in¬ 
vestigation ol these possibilities may on 
occasion be lor a dearer understanding ol 
what the canonical text intends to say. 

2. The "literary lorm" ol the text. ..is only a due 
to understanding, not a criterion ol truth. 

Moreover, the Christian interpreter reckons with 
the lact that God in His revelation may both modily 
conventional literary modes, even radically, and 
also create unique modes without andogy in other 
literature. 

3. The Christian interpreter.. .cannot adopt uncritically 
the presuppositions and cano.is ol the secular his¬ 
torian. In his use ol historical techniques the 
interpreter will be guided by the presuppositions 

ol his laith in the Lord ol history. It is indeed 
true that Christian laith rightly sees in the 
historicalness ol God’s redemptive work. ..a divine 
warrant lor the use ol ’secular’ means and methods in the 
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Study 0 ^ His Word, Including linguistic, literary, 
and historical analysis o{, the texts. But at the. 
s am time, ^aith recognizes that there is more to 
history than can ever be adequately measured by 
'laws’ derived exclusively rom empirical data 
and national observation. 

4. The necessary el fart to hear a text ofi Scripture l-irst 
ofa aJUL In itA particularity, ItA meaning "then and. 
there," muAt be balanced by an equal el fart to hear 
the text both In ItA Integnal delation to all the 
nett ol Scripture and In itA meaninglulness far all 
who hean It today. Thl6 efaort does entail above all 

a llrrn gnaAp ol the esAential unity ofi both Testaments, 

Old and Mew, and ol theln common witness to the one 
Tnuth that is as relevant now as when it was l-Inst 
proclaimed. 

5. Whatever cognizance needs to be taken o{, the connection 
between Biblical materials and their background In the 
whole complex ol social, cultural, political, economic, 
and religious factors ofi their day, a clear distinction 
must nevertheless be maintained between the unique, 
divine, and revelatory character ol Scripture and 

the sheer human and contingent character ofi Scripture's 
earthly milieu . . . There Is a qualitative dlfaerence 
between the inspired witness ol Holy Scripture In all 
its parts and words and the witness, explicit or Im¬ 
plicit, 0 j$ every other farm ol human expression [73] 

Others have ofaered the fallowing similar cautions: 

"The question ol ’how lor' is an Important one. Even 
ll the Lutheran Concessions as taken seriously did 
not provide a suHlclent answer to these problems, two 
major criteria may be advanced: (7) that o{, presuppositions 
...and ( 2 ) by their Clouts shall ye know them, that is, 
any application must be rejected which results In 
simple moralism, a denial ol the basic historical matrices 
oC the revelation, a relativlzatlon ol all truth, etc. 

...JC the method is thus used conservatively, we fael 
certain that no doctrines oC the Lutheran Church will 
be at stake... Kny hermeneutics may be abused {the 
ancient literalism just as much as the contemporary 
historico-critical method): we shall continue to Insist 
on correct use, as always."18 [74] 
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The conservative caucus wonders sincerely how many conclusions of the 
historical-critical method which differ from those of traditional in¬ 
terpretation would actually survive application of these controls. In 
regard to the last passage and footnote 18 it seems appropriate to 
quote directly from Dr. Hunmel's "Commentary On 'Notes On the Valid 
Use of the Historico-Critical Method,page 8: 

17. This is the only place where the original paper 
addressed itself explicitly to the question which, 
undoubtedly, was uppermost in the minds of many of 
its readers. If proper definitions are invoked, it 
might still be regarded as adequate, but, at least 
by hindsight, it is clear that the 'presuppositions' 
must include verbal inspiration and inerrancy. This 
is no rationalistic subversion of the 'evidence of 
faith,' but God's own gift for preventing 'faith' 
from vaporizing into existentialist mysticism. 

The final sentence of the first paragraph sounds today as though 
it wants to repeat the current refrain that the historical-critical 
method is merely another neutral tool among many. When written, it 
could scarcely have been foreseen where all—many in our midst— 
would run with the ball. Also 'literalism' would have to today be 
liberated from the subjectivistic sloganeering in which it has long 
since become mired. 

The Moderate Caucus itself writes: 


PAactitioneAA ol the kiAtoAicjol cAitical method 
within the hUAAouAi Synod have alwayA given the 
method only qualified appAoval. When aiked whether 
the LutheAan Stance document giveA unqualified 
approval, to the "hiAtoAical-CAitical" method, the 
CTCR replied: "No, the document haA odefied 
guidelineA joA the CTuDich y A pAopeA uAe of the 
hiAtoAical-cAitical method . ~ n TT 17T] 

...The 'cAitictAm' which we pAactice iA motivated 
by pACAuppoAitionA of faith and iA intended to di&cesw 
cleanly among the vaniouA levelA and poAAibilitieA in 
the AiXuationA being studied. OuA ultimate evaluation 
of the AeAultA obtained by thiA critical methodology 
oniAeA not fnom the methodology itAelf but fAom oua 
pAeAuppoAitionA, which aAe thoAe of faith in God 
thAough ChAiAt AatheA than thoAe of puAe natuAaliAm, 
AkepticiAm, oa any otheA woAid view.^ [72] 
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4. Authority and Nature of Scripture 

Most of what we would want to say here has already been covered under 
the previous headings. 

While we would agree that some of the elements and techniques of the 
HCM may be helpful in understanding the "human side" of the Scriptures, 
we understand that the Scriptures and the Confessions caution us against 
adopting any method/technique which would by definition and/or usage 
limit, hinder, or destroy the "divine side" of the Holy Scriptures. 

All side* agxee that the Bible is inspixed 
and totally Xeliahte. [77] 

Some members of the Moderate Caucus, however, emphasize the reliability 
of the Bible in terms of function rather than the reliability of the text 
in terms of specific facts contained therein. This may be due—at least 
partly—to a different understanding of the doctrine of inspiration. 


1 ) All sides In the pxes ext contxovexty ahhixm 
the authoxity oh the Holy Scxiptuxe* a* the 
vexjy Woxd ofi Goa . 

The Bible'* authority hlam both m the had 
that it it, God'* speech and h*-om it* Law-Gospel 
Centex — the*e bate* oh couA*e axe intimately 
xelated to one anothex. "Go* pel and Scxiptuxe" 

Mill hoxm a *epaxate document, but the hollowing 
matt be noted hexe: 

а) The authoxity oh Scxiptuxe it causative, 

that it, it pxoduce* hxith thxough the pxeaching 
oh the Go*pel (ox convicts oh sin by pxeaching 
the Law ) and it is noxmative (sole xule and noxm 
oh haith and pxactice ). [74] 

б) Scxiptuxe it ajuthoxltative because it is God's 
Woxd and because oh it* centxal message. Some¬ 
time* modexate* have not adequately expxessed 
this "both/and" situation although they have 
been coxxect in maintaining that the Gospel is 
at the centex oh the authoxity question. Since 
natuxal man cannot accept the authoxity oh Scxiptuxe 
but h-ixtt must be won to Chxist thxough the Gospel, 
it is only hox those in the haith that the Bible 

ha* authoxity, at least h unc tionally . [75] 

...Ueithex the Sacxed Scxiptuxe* nox the Book oh Concoxd 
enjoin* a paxticulax method a* the only way oh intexpxeting 
the Scxiptuxe*. When we use ' his toxical cxitical' 
methodology, we do so on the basis oh Chxistian pxe- 
sapposition*. So employed, it ha* bxought gxeat 
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bteAi>lngi> to the. ChuAch and deepened the ChuAch'4 
appAeclatlon o£ the. WAitten Wood ofa God. ^ [70] 

The Conservative Caucus understands that the Biblical text is inerrant 
in terms of specific facts and that St. Paul and Moses, when speaking and 
writing under inspiration, were qualitatively more inspired than Christians 
today. We understand that ours is a "derived inspiration." 

We find that at times some members of the Moderate Caucus confused 
"inerrancy" (which refers to the facts in the Biblical text) and "efficacy" 
(which refers to the property of power inherent in the Biblical text). 

The discussion on the authority of Scripture of the MCD serves to 
illustrate the existential understanding and approach which pervades 
the entire document. 

The definition of "authority" that is in Dr. A. L. Graebner's Doctrinal 
Theology, pages 8 and 9, is adequate for our purposes: 

The authority of the Bible is that prerogative by 
which the Bible justly claims unrestricted acceptance 
of all its statements, full assent to all its teachings, 
unwavering confidence in all its promises, and willing 
observance of all its demands by those whom they concern, 
the prerogative by which it is the only infallible source 
and norm of doctrine and rule of life. 

We see this as saying something different than the thought expressed 
in the sentence. 

It oua belief and confie&Alon that the 
ScAtptuAe6 do not tie to u&, but they potnt 
04 to ChAii>t without cut and AeAve at> the 
noAm fan ouA doctAine and tifa. [75] 

Similarly the Conservative Caucus affirms the passage quoted by 
the Moderate Caucus: 

"He lCaAdinat Bea) doe 4 what thh> AevlesweA hot, 
tong contended can and should be done, namety, 
to hold to the iact that the Bible lt> a human 
book, WAitten by men In thelA own netting tn 
time, yet at&o a divine book. Implied by God 
and 04 4ocA without enAon." [79, Footnote 19] 

However, throughout the MCD emphasis has been placed upon the "human 
side" of Scripture. The following questions need to be asked: "Does the 
Moderate Caucus want to give 'equal' status to the 'divine side' and the 
'human side' of Scripture?" "Does the Moderate Caucus understand that the 
'human side' of Scripture is in the service of the 'divine side' or is the 
'divine side' in the service of the 'human side' of Scripture?" Which 
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1 s1de* gives Scripture its authority?" 

We regret that some members of the Moderate Caucus have made too 
precise a distinction between the explicit and the implicit teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

...fion ioone.fi oft laten the mind must answen 
centain questions: What is the. natune ofi this 
doo.ime.nt which ii addfieMed to me.? In what 
cJjic.umta.nc.ei wcu> it wnitten? Fnom what time? 

By oft through whom? With what intent? [67] 

2) Alt iidei agftee that the Bible ii the Woftd ofi God 
and the wo fid ofi meh 7F9 

Implicit in the pfteient contnovensy ii the fiean ofi 
coni envatives that the modeftatei deny the Bible ai 
Wo Ad ofi God and the fiean oft modeftatei that coni envatives 
deny the Bible ai woftd ofi men. Ifi eithefi assertion 
about the Bible weAe to be denied, gfteat damage 
would fieiult. Qua intellectual gAaip ofi the divine- 
human chaftacteA ofi the Bible ii at beit pantial and 
subject to constant connection. The human iide ofi 
ScniptuAe hai become cleanen with the Aiie ofi 
hiitonical cniticiim, and this hai noised new 
pftoblems. But we should be using the gifits God hai 
given us to pAobe mone deeply into these pnoblem 
nathen than squandening oua gifits by pitting one 
pantial undenstanding against anothen. 

On the human level ScniptuAe is to be intenpAeted 
like any UteAaAy document, but at the same time it 
is God’s WoAd and hence to be inten.pn.eied in ways 
dififienent finom any otheA liteAatuAe. Because ofi this 
panadoxical {act, the nules ofi Biblical exegesis can¬ 
not be made as nigid on pnecise as the methodological 
nules ({on mathematics, physical sciences, and the like. 
What needs to be stnessed is that oua view oft the 
ScAiptunes, both as to thein divine and human qualities, 
should be denived dinectly finom the ScAiptunes them¬ 
selves. We have no night to nationalize away the human 
side in onden to defiend the divine side. Non have we 
a night to nationalize away the divine side in onden 
to stness the human. [75] 
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PART D " THIRD USE OF THE LAW 


ITEM I - CONSERVATIVE POSITION PAPER 

1. The following definitions obtain: 

The Law is the immutable will of God according to which man is 
to conduct himself in this world. 

The first use of the Law is its use as a curb "to maintain 
external discipline and decency against dissolute and disobedient 
people" (FC SD VI, 1). 

The s econd use of the Law is "to bring people to a knowledge of 
their sin" and to accuse them of it (FC SD VI, 1). 

The third use of the Law is its use by the Holy Spirit "to 
instruct the regenerate out of it and to show and indicate to them 
in the Ten Commandments what the acceptable Will of God is and in 
what good works, which God has prepared beforehand, they should 
walk" (FC SD VI, 12). 

The regenerate Christian (believer, reborn, justified) is 
anyone who believes in the Gospel of forgiveness of sin and salva¬ 
tion through Christ. 

Justification is the pronouncement by God whereby He declares 
the sinner righteous, absolved of the guilt and punishment of his 
sin "for the sake of the righteousness of Christ, which God reckons 
to faith" (FC SD III, 17). 

Sanctification (narrow sense) is the ongoing renewal or holiness 
of life which follows and is a result of justification. (Throughout 
the following, this meaning is implied with the term sanctification.) 

We consider these definitions as used in doctrinal discussion 
pre-emptive by merit of 400 years of Lutheran tradition and there¬ 
fore reject: 

(i) substitution of other definitions for them; or 

(ii) any use of these terms without definition which implies 
other meanings. 

2. The use of the Law as a guide or teacher has to do only with the 
process of sanctification of the Christian, not his justification. 

For the Gospel promises that sinners are fully justified by faith 
alone, without the works of the Law. Conscience troubled by a 
need to seek or fulfill the norms of the Law for justification has 
lost clear sight of God's Word that believers are already justified 
through faith alone. 
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We therefore reject any teaching which uses the Law as norm in 
the justification of the sinner. 

3. The Gospel brings freedom. This freedom of the Gospel means that 
the justified sinner is dead to the Law and free from the curse 
and power of the Law, as Scripture uses these terms. 

We reject any teaching which distorts this meaning of Gospel free¬ 
dom so that it implies that the regenerate Christian: 

(i) does not require the preaching of the Law as guide 
to his behavior; 

(ii) is free of the new obedience, the obligation to 
keep His Commandments; 

(iii) might reject or make as open questions that which 
Scripture clearly asserts. 

4. Through the entire process of sanctification, the regenerate and 
justified man is an instrument of the Holy Spirit, Who motivates 
and incites all good works through the power of the Gospel. Thus, 
"The Law indeed tells us that it is God's Will and command that 
we should walk in the new life, but it does not give the power 
and ability to begin it or to do it. It is the Holy Spirit, who 
is not given and received through the Law but through the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel..." (FC SD VI, 11). 

5. Throughout his life of sanctification, the believer always needs 
the written Law as his only sure guide as to what is the shape and 
form of God-pleasing behavior. It is true that the good works he 
does are motivated by the Spirit through the Gospel and are proper¬ 
ly considered fruits of the Spirit. If he were wholly sanctified in 
life, he would spontaneously do the Law, the Will of God, and would 
have no need for the written Law. However, throughout life, the 
old man clings to his nature. It is for this reason, the con¬ 
fessions write, that believers do always "require the teaching 

of the Law so that they will not be thrown back on their own holi¬ 
ness and piety and under the pretext of the Holy Spirit's guidance 
set up a self-elected service of God without His Word and command, 
as it is written, 'You shall not do every man whatever is right 
in his own eyes, but heed all these words which I command you. 

You shall not add to it nor take from it’" (FC SD VI, 20). 

There is no good work apart from the Law. Thus, "The Ten Command¬ 
ments (are) a summary of divine teaching on what we are to do to 
make our whole life pleasing to God. They are the true fountain 
from which all good works must spring, the true channel through which 
all good works must flow. Apart from these Ten Commandments no deed, 
no conduct can be good or pleasing to God, no matter how great or 
precious it may be in the eyes of the world" (Large Catechism, 
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Ten Commandments, 311). 

We therefore reject any teaching which asserts that: 

(i) the Law can be known and good works recognized 
by the believer by some inner means, (e.g., 
urging or guidance of the Spirit, renewed will, 
conscience) apart from the written Law. 

(ii) the Spirit of Christ provides a final guide in 
decision-making for the Christian, beyond the 
written Law; and in particular, that under such 
guidance one might be brought, in these changing 
times, to restrict applicability of parts of 
the written Law to times past and to condone 
behavior expressly condemned by Scripture, such 
as adultery, willful abortion, theft, etc. 

6. Since, then, only that is a good work which is in accordance with 
the Law, the keeping of the Commandments is the highest expression 
of love. "Love is the fulfilling of the Law." Rom. 13, 10. 

We reject the erroneous teaching that there is any other norm 
for judging the expression of love than the written Law of God. 

7. Apart from its civil function, the written Law simultaneously plays 
two roles in the sanctified life. Although they cannot be separated, 
they must be distinguished. The Christian is taught and guided by 
the Spirit, using the Law, in expression of his renewed will to 

do that which is God-pleasing. Nevertheless, he does always re¬ 
quire the Law in its second and principal use even to make him 
aware of his sinful nature and to accuse him and call him to 
account for it. He never encounters the Law without experiencing 
this accusation, for it is always just and applicable to him. 

This is the meaning of the expression, "The Law always accuses." 

The confessions emphasize that these roles are simultaneous when 
they write, "Because of the desires of the flesh the truly believing, 
elect, and reborn children of God require in this life not only the 
daily teaching and admonition, warning and threatening of the Law, 
but frequently the punishment of the Law as well, to egg them on 
so that they follow the Spirit of God..." (FC SD VI, 9). 

We therefore reject: 

(i) distortion of the expression "the Law always accuses" 
to mean "the Law only accuses." The former is a 
Lutheran teaching; the latter is not. 

(ii) any assertion that the teaching of the third use 
of che Law detracts from or excludes its second 
or accusatory function. 
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8. The use of the Law as accuser (second use) applies to all men, 
for believer and unbeliever alike are sinful by the standards 
of the Law. Similarly, the Law applies to both believer and 
unbeliever alike in its use as a curb of lawlessness and 
rebellion against duly constituted authority. In contrast, 

by its confessional definition the use of the Law as a guide 
or norm (its third use) applies only to believers, in whom 
alone the Spirit of God through the preaching of the Gospel 
renews the heart and gives the power and ability to seek and 
follow the Law of God. 

We therefore reject the teaching that the third function of 
the Law is no more than the civil and accusatory functions 
applied to the Christian, to curb him and to make him aware 
of his sinful nature. 

9. We affirm that the treatment of the third use of the Law 

by A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles is 
a concise statement of this doctrine as it is taught in 
Scripture and the confessions. Consistent with this, we 
affirm that the judgment of N.O. Res. 3-09 regarding the 
position of the former faculty majority on the third use of 
the Law is warranted by the Blue Book report and the subsequent 
Response of the former faculty. 

We therefore reject the assertion of several published 
letters of dissent, that the treatment by A Statement of 
the third use of the Law is contrary to the Scriptures 
and the Lutheran Confessions. 
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Third Use of the Law 


ITEM 2 - MODERATE POSITION PAPER 


With Lutherans down through the centuries since the Reformation 
"we pledge ourselves to the prophetic and apostolic writings of the 
Old and New Testaments as the pure and clear fountain of Israel, 
which is the only true norm according to which all teachers and teach¬ 
ings are to be judged and evaluated." (Formula of Concord, Solid 
Declaration, The Summary Formulation, Paragraph 3, pages 503-504) 

We also continue to commit ourselves in our teaching to all the 
Lutheran symbols as contained in the Book of Concord, "as a true and 
unadulterated statement and exposition of the Word of God." (Constitu¬ 
tion of The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, Article II) This con¬ 
fessional commitment includes subscription to Article VI of the 
Formula of Concord which teaches explicitly both in the Epitome and 
in the Solid Declaration the "Third Function of the Law." These 
articles clearly state a proper third use of the Law for believers 
in their Christian living. 

I. Definitions 

1. The Law is the immutable will of God according 
to which man is to conduct himself in this 
life. 

2. The first use of the Law is its use as a guide 
for civil authorities and government "to 
maintain external discipline and decency against 
dissolute and disobedient people." (F.C.S.D. VI, 1) 

3. The second use of the Law is "to bring people to 
a knowledge of their sin" (ibid) and to accuse 
them of it. 

4. The third use of the Law is its use by the Holy 
Spirit "to instruct the regenerate out of it and 
to show and indicate to them in the Ten Command¬ 
ments what the acceptable will of God is and in 
what good works, which God has prepared beforehand, 
they should walk." (F.C.S.D. VI, 12) 

5 . The regenerate (believers, reborn, justified) are 
all those who believe in the Gospel of forgiveness 
of sins and salvation through Christ. 

6. Sanctification (used here and in following para¬ 
graphs in the narrow sense) is the ongoing trans¬ 
formation of holiness of life which follows and 
is a result of justification. 
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II. General Principles 

1. Though by definition there are three distinct uses of the 
Law, we should note that all three functions of the Law 
operate simultaneously in the regenerate through the 
gracious activity of the indwelling Holy Spirit. The third 
use does not operate in unbelievers. 

2. Article VI of the Formula of Concord teaches the proper 
third use of the Law for the regenerate Christian. This 
article contrasts the regenerate Christian with a perfectly 
and completely renewed Christian (paragraphs 6, 7 and again 
17, 18), concluding that while a perfect Christian would 
need no guide, the justified regenerate Christian remains 
throughout life so imperfect in sanctification that he 
cannot rely on his own inner determination of God's will 
for his conduct. He daily requires the external guide 

and teaching of the written Law under the Holy Spirit for 
a God-pleasing life which is fruitful in good works. 

3. The regenerate or justified Christian is "dead to the 

Law" and "free from the curse of the Law." (Romans 6:14-23; 
7:4-6; Galatians 2:15-21; 3:10-14) Passages with such 
expressions as these emphasize the blessed state of the 
regenerate in being fully justified and in being delivered 
from the coercion, the curse, and the enslaving power of 
the Law, which plagues those who seek to be justified by 
the works of the Law. 

4. By contrast Colossians 1:9-14; Phi•ippians 1:9-11; 3:12-16; 
I Thessalonians 4:1-12 and other passages teach that the 
regenerate person's sanctification in this life is not 
complete or perfect, but that the believer is challenged 
constantly to reach out for higher levels of Christian 
living. 

5. Improvement in sanctification and fruitfulness in good 
works on the part of the reborn are in accord with the 
immutable will of God comprehended in the Law. The 
Christian is "driven by the Spirit of Christ... These 
works are, strictly speaking, not works of the Law, 
but works and fruits of the Spirit." (F.C.S.D. VI 5 17) 

6. The Law does not motivate and empower the regenerate; 
only the Holy Spirit, "Who is not given and received 
through the Law, but through the preaching of the Gospel 
(Galatians 3:2-14) who renews the heart" (F.C.S.D., VI, II) 
(Titus 2:11-14) motivates the Christian life. 

7. As we stated above, the Law, both in its second and third 
functions,is necessary for the regenerate. In connection 
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with the third use of the Law in the life of the 
regenerate we need to remember that the believer is 
at the same time, saint and sinner (simul justus et 

peccator)."_The conflict between spirit and 

flesh continues in believers. According to the inmost 
self they delight in the Law of God; but the Law in 
their members is at war against the law of their 
mind. (Romans 7:23) Thus though they are never without 
Law, they are not under but in the Law, they live and 
walk in the Law of the Lord, and yet do nothing by 
the compulsion of the Law." (F.C.S.D. VI 18) The 
regenerate as sinner needs the Law to accuse and crush 
him (second use) and to instruct him (third use), but 
as saint he needs the Gospel of God's grace to "press 
on toward the goal for the prize of the upward call 
of God in Christ Jesus." (Philippians 3:1-16) 

8. Lutherans, on the basis of Holy Scripture and in 
agreement with the Lutheran Confessions, teach that 
while the Law serves as the rule in the life of the 
regenerate, it serves at the same time in its primary 
function as a mirror to show him his sins and his need 
for repentance. 

9. In upholding the Law as the standard for a God-pleasing 
life and good works in the life of the regenerate, we 
must distinguish properly between the Promise and the 
Law so that in the Christian life Christ alone is glori¬ 
fied and God's grace remains grace alone, (sola gratia) 

"The subordinate position of the Law is clearly seen when 
we understand that Jesus Christ kept its demands and 
assumed its curse for us. His victory over the law puts 
the Law in its place as a vanquished servant. The Law 

no longer has any claim on us. Any effort to fulfill its 
demands in order to gain favor with God makes the Law our 
taskmaster and renders Christ's victory insufficient and 
ultimately unnecessary. The Law is useful as a servant 
who gives us guidance on how to live a life pleasing to 
God, but none of its demands, however subtle, can be 
made a prerequisite for receiving the Promise of Christ. 

We accept the Promise entirely on faith (sola fide)." 
(Faithful I, pages 22-23) 

10. The indwelling Holy Spirit uses the written Law in the life 
of the regenerate to instruct him in Christian living and 
in good works. The regenerate gratefully acknowledges this 
third function of the Law as divine guidance for his life. 
Though we affirm this proper third use of the Law as out¬ 
lined in the Formula of Concord (S.D. VI), we wisely and 
necessarily express concern "that the works of the Spirit 
of Christ not be undermined through a legalistic use of 
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of the legislation in the Bible. The Christian is 

led by the Spirit of Christ to be free and to face up 

to the criticism of the Law and move beyond that 

criticism to deal in love with people. The Scriptures 

do offer guidance in loving one's neighbor as oneself, 

but the motivation and the final guide for the Christian 

in decision-making according to the Scriptures is the 

Spirit of Christ." (Response, pages 24-25. Galatians 5:13-26) 

11. While we teach that believers are to find direction for 
fruitful Christian living through all Scriptural admoni¬ 
tions, such as the Ten Commandments, the Pauline exhorta¬ 
tions (parenesis) and other exhortatory Scriptural ex¬ 
pressions, all of which are in accord with God's immutable 
will, we must also understand and teach that the Holy 
Scriptures contain rules, regulations, and customs not 
specifically abrogated but which are relevant only in 
the cultural situation of the people originally addressed. 

Such passages are not to be made binding on the consciences 
of Christians in other times and cultural and social situa¬ 
tions. Example of such passages are I Corinthians 11:4-16 
(as applied to hair styles and head covering for men and 
women); Genesis 9:3-4; Deuteronomy 12:16; 22:5; I Timothy 2:9. 
(Augsburg Confession XXVIII, 56) 

III. What Makes This An Issue? 

The third use of the Law as a theological principle has become an 

issue in the Synod for the following reasons: 

1. For some years questions have been raised in the Synod about 
the appropriateness of the use of the term "the third function 
of the Law" and about the legalistic manner in which this 
teaching is applied at times on the parish level. (CTM XXI, 

No. 2; Pages 123-129; "Hermeneutics and Pauline Parenesis" 

by Walter J. Bartling from A Project in Biblical Hermeneutics, 
1969, pages 57-83.) ~ 

2. Resolution 3-09, 50th Regular Convention, The Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, July 6-13, 1973, on the basis of 
the findings of the Synodical President's "Fact Finding 
Committee" and his report to the Synod, charges that the 
stance of the former Faculty Majority of Concordia Seminary, 

St. Louis, Missouri, on this subject is a "denial of the 
third use of the Law, i.e., the function of the Law as 
guide for the Christian in his life." (See Proceedings, 
pages 133-139) 

Note: Though Resolution 3-09 and the President's Report have 
concluded that the third use of the Law is a theological 
issue in dispute among us, we do not believe that the 
documentation provided is in any way an adequate basis 
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for this conclusion. We agree that the statements 
and language of a few professors cited in the 
President's report leaves room for misunderstanding. 
Subsequent statements from the former faculty majority, 
however, clarify their position and indicate general 
agreement in the Synod on the third use of the Law 
as defined in the Formula of Concord. (Cf. Faithful I, 
pages 22-23. Response, pages 24-25) 

IV. Further Observations 


In a proper teaching and use of the third function of the Law as 

outlined in Article VI of the Formula of Concord, observing a 

few cautions may be helpful. 

1. In teaching the third use of the Law we must be careful 
not to lose the joyous response of Christians to the 
evangelical exhortations in the Scriptures (the parenesis/ 
paraklesis statements) to produce the fruits of the Spirit 
in our lives. Creating and maintaining an evangelical 
atmosphere in the church rather than a law-dominated 

spirit is important. II Corinthians 3:4-6; Philippians 4:4-9 

2. Remembering not to use the Law as an end in itself and 
thereby forgetting that the Law is primarily in service 
to the Gospel is also important. Such misuse leads to a 
moralistic type of preaching and teaching - to legalism. 

3. In neglecting the first and second use of the Law, making 
the third use of the Law its chief function (Calvanism) 
is the ever present danger. 

4. A careless use of the third function of the Law introduces 
the danger of unconsciously making self-righteousness or 
fear the motivation for Christian living. Such motivation 
can lead to pride or to despair and always negates the 
Gospel. 

5. A misinterpretation of the freedom of the Gospel may 
develop a tendency to neglect the proper teaching of the 
Law in its three functions and may result in irresponsible 
permissiveness and antinomianism, which also damage the 
Gospel proclamation. 

6. Being careful not to give the impression that the Christian 
religion is a "do this" and "not do this" type of legalistic 
religion, encumbering the free man in Christ with conscience- 
burdening rules and regulations, is important in teaching 
the third use of the Law. 

7. Christians should be reminded that the written Law does 
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not give specifics for every ethical decision challenging 
Christians and that we must invoke the Holy Spirit's 
guidance in seeking and knowing and doing the will of 
God in making ethical judgments. Faithful Christians in 
such difficult ethical situations may reach differing 
conclusions and need patient and sympathetic understand¬ 
ing from their fellow-believers, (e.g. school busing, 
conscientious objection to military service in modern 
warfare, birth control, when to withdraw artificial life¬ 
supporting help in terminal illness, placing a helpless 
parent or spouse in a nursing home, etc.) 

V. Conclusion 


In teaching the "Third Function of The Law", as in all teach¬ 
ing in the Synod, maintaining the Scriptural and Confessional 
position is important. The major concern of the Synod must be to 
teach the Law properly and consistently that the Law may serve 
the Gospel in leading sinners to repentance, in restraining the 
corruption that clings to man's nature even in Christian believers, 
and in guiding believers in their lives that they may abundantly 
produce the fruits of the Spirit in conformity with the immutable 
will of God. Pastors and teachers, under the Holy Spirit, must 
help equip God's people in such a way that the spontaneous sub¬ 
mission of the new man to God's will becomes manifest in the 
life of the regenerate. May God grant in the faithful use of 
three functions of the Law and in the proclamation of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to the congregations in the Synod a per¬ 
vading joy, a contagious rejoicing in His salvation! 
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Third Use of the Law 

ITEM 3 - CONSERVATIVE RESPONSE TO MODERATE POSITION PAPER* 


Summary Statement 

I. We all agree on how the Law, the Will of God for human conduct, is to 
be used, we agree on its relation to our justification and to our 
sanctification, we agree on our motivation toward it. In all but 
one area we agree. We disagree on how the Law is to be known by 
man, what the Law commands. But if there is no agreement on what 
the Law is, then surely agreement on the rest is in word only. 

II. There is essentially complete agreement on conservative points 

1-4 and 7-8. This means we agree on all the following statements: 

a. We all should and do use the most frequent theological terms 
of this subject in the same way. 

b. The use of the Law as guide, its third use, has only to do 
with sanctification, not justification. 

c. The Christian is free in the Gospel, free from the curse 
and power of the Law,free in justification through Christ. 

The life of sanctification and its new obedience take place 
within this famework. 

d. The motivation of all good works in sanctification is the 
power of the Gospel. 

e. The three uses of the Law function at the same time in the 
Christian. That is, he is simultaneously curbed, accused 
and taken to account for his sinfulness, and guided in his 
sanctification by the self-same Law. 

f. Whereas the curbing and accusatory functions of the Law 
affect all men, the function as guide to sanctification applies 
only to the Christian, who alone has the motivation to 
sanctification. 

III. Disagreement is in conservative points 5 and 6. The conflicting positions 
are these: 

a. All that man may know of God's Will, the Law, is written in 
Scripture. The Holy Spirit teaches him the Law out of 
Scripture, and he is neither to add to it nor to subtract from it 
anything in the name of God-pleasing works. 


*See Appendix 1 for Explanation of Conservative Format and 
Appendix 2 for Moderate Caucus Evaluation of the Report of the ACDC. 
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b. The final authority for man in knowing the Law is the 

indwelling Holy Spirit. Scripture does offer useful guidance 
in determination of the Law, but the Spirit provides a guid¬ 
ance beyond this by which man may be led to add to or restrict 
Scripture in its application to a particular ethical situation. 

IV. Determination of the Law for man is an authority Scripture claims 
for itself and an authority affirmed by the Lutheran Confessions. 
Moderate and conservative reports alike leave neither .question 
nor room for debate about this. Claim of a higher authority is 
a pretext for denial of this authority of Scripture and of the 
right use of the written Law as guide. It is an explicit refusal 
to accept Holy Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions as the only 
certain rule and norm of Christian teaching and practice. 

V. This disagreement is not between conservatives and moderates, 

but among the moderates themselves. Some moderates accept position (2) 
the position set forth in detail in conservative points 5 and 6. It is 
exactly the position of moderate points 11-2,4, and 5. Disagree¬ 
ment arises only when the moderates contradict themselves by in¬ 
cluding views by others of their number, in their points II-9, 10, 
and IV-7 representing position (b). 
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Response in Detail 


INTRODUCTION 

We heartily agree with the Moderate introduction: 

With Lutherans down through the centuries since the. 
Reformation, "u)e pledge ourselves to the prophetic and 
apostolic writing* of the Old and Mew Testament* a* 
the pure and clear fountain of Israel, which l* the 
only true norm according to which all teacher* and 
teaching* are to be judged and evaluated." (Formula 
of Concord, Solid Declaration, The Summary Formulation", 
Paragraph 3, page* 503-504 } 

We also continue to commit ourselves In our teaching 
to all the Lutheran symbol* a* contained In the Book 
of Concord, "a* a true and unadulterated statement 
and exposition of the Word of God." (Constitution of 
The Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod, Article II). 

This confessional commitment Includes subscription 
to Article l/I of the Formula of Concord which teaches 
explicitly both In the Epitome and In the Solid 
declaration the "Third Function of The Law". These 
articles state clearly a proper third use of the Law 
for believers In their Christian living. [115] 

In addition, we support the following general comments: 

For some years questions have been raised In the 
Synod about the appropriateness of the use of the 
term "the third function of the Law" and the legalistic 
manner In which this teaching is applied at time* on 
the parish level. [118] 

In a proper teaching and use of the third function of the 
Law as outlined In Article l/I of the Formula of Concord, 
observing a few cautions may be helpful. 

?. In teaching the third use of the Law we must be 

careful not to lose the joyous response of Christians 
to the evangelical exhortations In the Scriptures 
(the parenes is / parables is statements ) to produce 
the fruits of the Spirit In our lives. Creating 
and maintaining an evangelical atmosphere In the 
church rather than a law-dominated spirit is 
important. 11 Corinthians 3:4-6; Philippian* 

4:4-9 

1. Remembering not to use the Law as an end In itself 
and thereby forgetting that the Law is primarily 
In service to the Gospel is also important. Such 
misuse leads to a moralistic type of preaching and 
teaching - to legalism. 
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3. In neglecting the {inst and second use o{ the 
Law, making the thind use o{ the Law its ehleft 
function [Calvanism] is the even. pnesent dangen. 

4. A caneless me o{ tine thlnd function o{ the Law 
introduces the dangen o{ unconsciously making sel{- 
nighteousness on. {can the motivation {<on. Christian 
living. Saak motivation can lead to pnlde on. to 
despair and always negates the Gospel. 

5. A mislntenpnetatlon o{ the {needom o{ the Gospel 
may develop a tendency to neglect the pnopen 
teaching o{ the Law In Its thn.ee functions and 
may nesult In lnn.es ponslble penmlslvemss and 
antlnomlanlsm, which also damage the Gospel 
pnoclamation. 

6. Being cane{ul not to give the Impnesslon that the 
Chnlstlan neliglon Is a "do this" and "not do this" 
type o{ legalistic neliglon, encumbenlng the {nee 
man In Chnlst with cons clence-bundenlng nules and 
negulatlons, Is Impontant in teaching the thlnd use 
o{ the Law. [119] 

In teaching the "Thlnd function o{ The Law", as in all 
teaching in the Synod, maintaining the Scniptunal and 
Con{essional position is important. The may on concenn 
o{ the Synod must be to teach the Law pnopenly and con¬ 
sistently that the Law may senve the Gospel in leading 
sinnens to nepentanae, in nestnaining the connuption that 
clings to man's natune even in Chnlstlan believens, and 
in guiding believens in theln lives that they may 
abundantly pnoduee the {nuits o{ the Spinit in con{onmity 
with the immutable will o{ God. Pas tons and teachens, 
unden the Holy Spinit, must help equip God's people in 
such a way that the spontaneous submission o{ the new 
man to God’s will becomes manifest in the li{e o{ the 
negenemate. May God gnant in the {aith{ul use o{ thnee 
{unctions o{ the Law and in the pnoclamation o{ the 
Gospel o{ Jesus Chnlst to the congnegations In the Synod 
a penvading joy, a contagious nejolclng In His salvation! 
[ 120 ] 

Definitions 

The Law is the immutable will o{ God acconding to which 
man ss to conduct himsel{ in this li{e. 

The {inst use o{ the Law is its use as a guide {on civil 
authonlties and government "to maintain extenml discipline 
and decency against dissolute and disobedient people." 
(F.C.S.V. 1/1,1 ] [115] 
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This restriction of the first use of the Law to application by 
civil authorities and government is not Confessional. By Confessional 
usage, the first use of the Law also includes discipline in the context 
of parental and ecclesiastical authority, for example. 

The second use o£ the Law is "to b/iing people to a 
knowledge o f ikeui s-l n” (Ibid) and to accuse them oh It. 

The thuid use oh the Law Is Its use by the Holy Spinit 
"to -tnstAuctthe AegeneAate out oh it and to show and 
indicate to them in the Ten Commandments what the 
acceptable will oh God Is and in what good WoAks, which 
God has pA.epan.ed be^onehand, they should walk." 

(F .C.S.V. Ml, 72) 

The a egenenate [believens, AeboAn, justified) one all 
those who believe in the Gospel oh fioagiveness oh sins 
and salvation thAough Chnist. 

Sancti{\iaation [used heae and in following panagAaphs in 
tke naAAow sense) is the ongoing tAans hoAmotion oA 
holiness oh lihe which hollows and is a Aesult oh 
justihieation. [115] 

2. Third Use and Sanctification 

By contAast Colossians 1:9-14; Philippians 1:9-11; 3:12-16; 

I Thessalonians 4:1-12 and otheA passages teach that the 
AegeneAcute peAson's sanctihication in this lihe is not 
complete oa peAheci, but that the believe A is challenged 
constantly to Aeach out h°A higheA levels oh Chnistian 
living. [116] 


3. Freedom of the Gospel 


The AegeneAate oa justihied ChAistian is "dead to the 
Law" and "hAee hkom the cunse oh the Law." (Romans 
6:14-23; 7:4-6; Galatians 2:15-21; 3:10-14). 

Passages with such expAessions emphasize the blessed 
state oh the AegeneAate in being holly justihied and in 
being deliveAed hkom the coeAcion, the cuASe, and 
the enslaving poweA oh the Law, which plagues those who 
seek to be justihied by the woAks oh the Law. [116] 

4. Motivation by the Holy Spirit 

ImpAovement in sanctihication and hkuithulness in good 
woAks on the paAt oh the AeboAn aAe in accoAd with the 
immutable will oh God compAehended in the Law. The 
ChAistian is "dAiven by the Spinit oh ChAist.. .These woAks 
aAe, stAictly speaking, not woaJzs oh the Law, but woAks 
and hkuits oh the Spirit." (f.C.S.V., VI, 7 7) 
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The Law does not motivate, and empower the. ting enervate.; 
only the Holy Spirit, "Who Is not given and received 
through the Law, but through the pleaching of the Gospel 
(Galatians 3:2-14) who renews the heart" (F.C.S.V., I/I, II) 

(Titus 2:11-14} motivates the Christian life. [116] 

5. Rule and Norm 

As indicated in the Summary Statement, there is complete agreement 
on Moderate Point II, 2: 

Article l/I of the Formula, of Coneorvd teaches the prvopert 
thlnd use of the Law for the riegenenate Christian. This 
antlcle contrasts the riegenervate Christian with a perfectly 
and completely Renewed Christian Iparuxgruxpks 6, 7 and again 
17, IS), concluding that while a perfect Christian would 
need no guide, the justified regenerate Christian remains 
throughout life so imperfect In sanctification that he can¬ 
not rely on his own Inner determination of God's will for 
bis conduct. He daily requires the external guide and 
teaching of the written Law under the Holy Spirit for a 
God-pleasing life which Is fruitful In good works. [116] 

It is, however, itself contradicted by the following Moderate 
points: 


In upholding the Law as the standard for a God-pleasing 
life and good works In the life of the regenerate, we 
must distinguish properly between the Promise and the 
Law so that In the Christian life Christ alone Is glori¬ 
fied and God’s grace remains grace alone, (sola gratia) 

"The subordinate position of the Law Is clearly seen when 
we understand that Jesus Christ kept Its demands and 
assumed Its curse for us. His victory over the law puts 
the Law In Its place as a vanquished servant. The Law 
no longer has any claim on us. Any effort to fulfill Its 
demands In order to gain favor with God. makes the Law our 
taskmaster and renders Christ's victory Insufficient and 
ultimately unnecessary. The Law Is useful as a servant 
who gives us guidance on how to live a life pleasing to 
God, but none of Its demands, however subtle, can be made 
a prerequisite for receiving the Promise of Christ, hie 
accept the Promise entirely on faith (sola fide)." 

(Faithful 1, pages 22-23 ) [117] 

The Law has been defined in both reports as the immutable Will of 
God for human conduct. If we apply this definition in the quotation here 
from Faithful I, we find the following: "His (sci1. Christ's) victory 
over the Law (the eternal Will of God) puts the Law (His Will) in its 
proper place - as a vanquished servant;" and again, "The Law (the eternal 
Will of God) is useful as a servant who gives us guidance on how to live a 
life pleasing to God." The writers of Faithful I clearly have a position 
on the Law and the reverence due it which contrasts sharply from that set 
forth in the present moderate report. 
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Christians should be reminded that the. written Law does 
not give s pecifics {on. every ethical decision challenging 
Christians and that we. wait invoke the. Holy Spirit's 
guidance in seeking and knowing and doing the will of 
God in making ethical, judgments. Faithful Christians in 
such difficult ethical situations may reach digesting 
conclusions and need patient and sympathetic understand¬ 
ing {rom their fellow-believers, le.g. school busing, 
conscientious objection to military service in modern 
warfare, birth control, when to withdraw artificial life¬ 
supporting help in terminal illness, placing a helpless 
parent or spouse in a nursing home, etc.} [119f] 

Me respond to this point by two quotations from the moderate report 
which it contradicts: 

(a) "...the, justified regenerate Christian remains throughout 
life so imperfect in sanctification that he cannot rely 
on his own inner determination of God's will for his 
conduct." [116] 

(b) .we pledge ourselves to the prophetic and apostolic 
writings of the Old and New Testaments as the clear 
fountain of Israel, which is the only true norm ac¬ 
cording to which all teachers and teachings are to be 
judged and evaluated." [115] (Emphasis added) 


The indwelling Holy Spirit uses the written Law in the 
life of the regenerate to instruct him in Christian living 
and in good works. The regenerate gratefully acknowledges 
this third function of the Law as divine guidance for 
his life. Though we affirm this proper third use of the 
Law as outlined in the Formula of Concord (S.P. 1/1), 
we wisely and necessarily express concern "that the works 
of the Spirit of Christ not be undermined through a legal¬ 
istic use of the legislation in the Bible. The Christian is 
led by the Spirit of Christ to be free and to face up to the 
criticism of the Law and move beyond that criticism to deal 
in love with people. The Scriptures do offer guidance in 
what it means to love one's neighbor as oneself, but the 
motivation and the final guide for the Christian in decision¬ 
making according to the Scriptures is the Spirit of Christ." 
Response, pages 24-25. Galations 5:73-26. [117] 

This quotation from the faculty Response (to the Blue Book) contains two 
serious deviations from the doctrine set forth in both the moderate and 
the conservative reports. 


(a) Conservative points 7 and 8 set forth the second or accusatory 
function of the Law as the principal function of the Law. The Christian is 
not led, at any time in his life, to move beyond the criticism of the Law. 
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Indeed, the Law always accuses and takes us to account for our sinfulness. 

To deny this constant accusation, or to claim that one has moved beyond it, 
is to deny the second use of the Law. 

(b) Conservatives agree with the quoted passage from Response that the 
motivation for the Christian in decision-making is the Spirit of Christ. 

This is affirmed in our Point 4. However, in our Points 5 and 6 we reject 
the erroneous teaching that the Spirit of Christ functions as the final 
guide for Christian good works apart from the written Law. This teaching, 
which is specifically rejected in our point 5-ii, is contrary even to the 
two passages we quote from the moderate report in response to moderate 
Point 7 (above). It is precisely what is rejected as the Confessions write 
about those who "under the pretext of the Holy Spirit's guidance set up 
a self-elected service of God without His Word and command" (cited in 
conservative report. Point 5). It is the very anthithesis of the third use 
of the Law. 

While we teach that believers are to find direction for 
fruitful Christian living through aJUL Scriptural admoni¬ 
tions, Audi as the. Ten Commandments, the Pauline exhorta¬ 
tions [parenesls) and other exhortat.org Scriptural ex¬ 
pressions, all of which are In accord with God's Immutable 
will, we must also understand and teach that the Holy 
Scriptures contain rules, regulations, and customs not 
specifically abrogated but which are relevant only In 
the cultural situation of the people originally addressed . 

Such passages are not to be made binding on the consciences 
of Christians In other times and cultural and social situa¬ 
tions, Example of such passages are I Corinthians 11:4-16 
las applied to hair styles and head covering for men and 
women); Genesis 9:3-4; Deuteronomy 11:16; 22:5; I timothy 2:9. 
[Augsburg Confession XXl/III, 56) [118] 

The Law cannot practically be a guide to anyone who denies the authority 
of Scripture, as it stands, to determine what the Law requires. To say that 
the Will of God is immutable means precisely that it does not change from 
one time or cultural situation to another. Of the Biblical passages cited, 
Gen. 9:3 and Deut. 12:16 are both dietary Laws, which are specifically 
abrogated in the New Testament (Col. 2:16; 1 Cor. 8:8). Since Deut. 22:5 
forbids transvestite behavior one can only ask whether the moderates, in 
citing it, imply that they condone such behavior in our culture situation. 

Moreover, we point out here, as elsewhere, that moderate usage of the 
term "binding on conscience" is not confessional. Conscience, as it is 
used in Scripture and the Confessions, is concerned with righteousness. A 
clear conscience, free of the bonds of the Law, is a gift of the Gospel. 
Thus, the passage from the Augsburg Confession cited by the moderate report 
(AC XXVIII, 56) specifically relates the binding or burdening of conscience 
to conditions "necessary for salvation." 

6. Law and Expression of Love 

(No Moderate counterpart.) 
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7. Simultaneity of Uses of the Law 

A* we stated above., the. Law, both tn its second and thlxd 
hunctlon, Is necessaxy hon. the. xegenexate. I n aonne.ctU.on 
with the. thUJid use oh the. Law tn the. tt&e. oh the xe¬ 
genexate Me. need to xemembex that the believe a ti> at 
the same time, taint and slnnex (slmul Justus et 
peccatox). "...The conflict between splxit and hhesh 
contlnueA In believexs. According to the InmoAt a elh 
they delight In the Law oh God ; but the Law In thelx 
membexs Ia at Max agalnAt the taw oh thelx mind. (Romani 
7:23) Thut though they axe nevex Mlthout Law, they axe 
not undex but In the Law, they live and walk In the 
Law oh the Loxd, and yet do nothing by the compulsion 
oh the Law." (F.C.S.V. VII IS) The xegenexate as 
slnnex needs the Law to accuse and cxush him (second 
use) and to instxjuct him (thlxd use), but as saints he 
needs the Gospel oh God's gxace to "pxess on towaxd 
the goal hox the pxlze oh the upwaxd call oh God In 
Chxlst Jesus." (Philippians 3:1 -16) [116f] 

The phrase simul iustus et peccator is apparently applied here to 
sanctification, although it has always been applied in the context of 
justification in Lutheran usage. Thus, one is simultaneously justified 
and sinful in the following sense: "Though you are still far away from 
the perfection of the Law, still the remnants of your sin do not condemn 
you, because for Christ's sake we have a firm and sure reconciliation 
through faith, though sin still sticks to your flesh" (Ap. IV, 179). It 
is the freedom of the Gospel that we receive justification freely, 
through the grace of God, without any need placed on us. 


All agree on the following point: 

Luthexans, on the basis oh holy Scxlptuxe and In agxement 
with the Luthexan ConheASlons, teach that while the Law 
sexves as the xule In the lih<t oh the xegenexate, It sexves 
at the same tune In Its pxlmaxy hunctlon as a mlxxox to show 
him his sins and his need hox xepentance. [117] 

8. Third Use in Believers Only 

Though by dehlnltlon thexe axe thxee distinct uses oh the 
Law, we should note that all thxee honctcons oh the Law 
opexate simultaneously In the xegenexate thxough the 
gxaclouA activity oh the Indwelling Holy Spixlt. The 
thlxd use does not opexate In unbeilevexs. [116] 

9. A Statement and N.O. 3-09 

Resolution 3-09, 50th Regulax Convention, The Luthexan Chuxck - 
Ulssouxl Synod, July 6-13, 1973, on the basis oh the findings 
oh the Synodical Pxesldent’s "Fact Finding Committee" and his 
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repont to the Synod, charges that the, stance oi the, 
iormer Faculty Majority oi Concordia Seminary, 

St. Louis, ilisSouAl, on this subject Is a "dental Of , 
the third use oi the Lew, l.e., the function o& the 
Law as guide ior the Christian In his Hie." (See 
Proceedings, pages 133-139). 

Note: Though Resolution 3-09 and the PAesldent's 
Repo At have concluded that the thlAd use oi the Law Is 
a theological Issue In dispute among us, u)e do not 
believe that the documentation pAovlded Is In any way 
an adequate basis ioA this conclusion. We agAee that 
the statements and language oi a iew paoiessoAS cited 
In the PAesldent's AepoAt leaves Aoom jo a misunderstanding. 
OtheA statements iAom the ioAmeA iaculty majority, 'how- 
eveA, clatliy thelA position and Indicate that there Is 
general agAeement among us In the Synod on the third use 
oi the Law as deilned In the Formula oi Concord, lei. 
Faithful 1, pages 22-23. Response, pages 24-25.) 

[118fJ (Emphasis added) 


Conservatives certainly do not agree that "the statements and language 
of a few professors interviewed cited in the President's Report (the Blue 
Book) leaves (sic) room for misunderstanding." The language, in fact, leaves 
no room for misunderstanding, the statements specifically and clearly reject 
the third use of the Law as it is set forth in the points of agreement of 
the conservative and moderate reports. The strength of the actual language 
is characterized by the following examples from the Report: 

Prof. B. "Functionally speaking, what it (scil. the Law) does to people 
is the same as that of what we ordinarily call the second use of the Law, 
and in that way, since I can find little evidence to support in the Con¬ 
fessions any terminology that speaks about the third use of the Law...that 
is the way in which it is understood by me." 

Prof. T. "If you want to call it tertius usus (Lat., third use), 

O.K. But remember, what the Law is doing there is not something unique, 
some third new thing, but is just fulfilling the first two functions on 
the guy who is a Christian...And that is what makes it difficult for me, 
to come back, to get back to what supposedly was a traditional tertius 
usus legis (Lat., third use of the Law) thing, to the sense that I see 
the New Testament saying, "There are better alternatives that you Christians 
have than a tertius use of the Law." 

Furthermore, conservatives do not agree that other and subsequent 
statements of the former faculty majority, notably Faithful I and Response, 
provide reason to alter the conclusion of N. 0. 3-09. Almost the entire 
contents of these faculty documents relevant to the third use of the Law 
are displayed in the moderate report, material from Faithful I in their 
Point I1-9, that from Response in Point 11-10. It is seen from the above 
discussion that these two references not only conflict with the conservative 
position, they contradict positions stated in the moderate report as well. 
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Finally, one cannot evaluate the moderate claim of "general agreement 
among us in the Synod on the third use of the Law" without addressing 
himself to the paper, "Is the Law a Guide for Good Works," by T. H. Rehwaldt, 
published as the lead article in the first issue of the new Seminex journal. 
Currents in Theology and Mission (Curr. Theol. Miss., 1_0)» 3 (1974)) and 
in separate form by ELIM. This paper is a polemical criticism of the treatment 
of the third use of the Law by A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional 
Principles. We cite the following passages from the Currents version of 
the paper: 

"Is there a special use of the Law for the regenerated in 

the interest of good works?_Article VI (scil. Formula 

of Concord) answers. No!" (p. 7) 

"References in synodical catechisms and other publications 
to the third use of the Law as a guide or rule book are in 
the tradition of Calvin rather than Luther and should be 
stricken." (p. 9) 

One cannot seriously attempt to reconcile the Rehwaldt paper, which 
is currently advertised in each issue of Missouri in Perspective, with 
the moderate report under review. 

The doctrine of the third use of the Law shows many of the problems 
intrinsic in the moderate theology. As the moderates agree, it is a 
doctrine clearly taught in both Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions. 

But they modify this clear teaching in various ways. They misuse the 
term Law, even as they have defined it (cf. response to their point 
II, 9). They accept its authority as guide, but deny to Scripture the 
authority to define its contents, thereby leaving themselves with no 
guide (cf. response to their points II, 10 and 11). They write in their 
conclusion: "As in all public teaching in the Church, it is important 
that the Synod also maintain the Scriptural and Confessional teaching of 
the "Third Function of the Law 1 ;" but they have not moved to repudiate 
or even cease to distribute a published paper which concludes that such 
teaching is "in the tradition of Calvin rather than Luther and should 
be stricken." 
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Third Use of the Law 


ITEM 4 - MODERATE RESPONSE TO CONSERVATIVE POSITION PAPER 

We believe the Report of the Conservative Caucus on the Third Use 
of the Law to be an acceptable document. We do not find any "false 
doctrine" therein, nor would we say that any of its statements are in 
serious violation of our Missouri Synod tradition. Stated positively, 
we would declare that, properly understood, it is in harmony with 
Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions. 

This is not to say that we would always express our position in the 
same way or that our approach and emphases would always correspond to 
theirs. Nor do we harbor some of the fears which seem to find expression 
in certain "rejections" of the Report. More will be said on this a little 
later on. 

We do wish to stress the positive aspects of our common faith and 
commitment and, with this in mind, we are pleased to state that there are 
no disagreements among us with reference to the definitions with which 
the document begins. We too see the value of retaining the historic 
meanings of words and phrases, although we recognize that when we reach 
out to persons outside our communion, as we must in faithfulness to 
Christ's commission, we need to listen to definitions which may sound 
strange to us. 

We fully agree with Section 2 of the Report, which limits the Third 
Use of the Law to the area of Sanctification. We understand that the Law 
has no Third Use for the unbeliever. 

We likewise concur with the substance of Section 3: "The Gospel 
Brings Freedom." However, in view of the preeminence of this article 
of faith in the body of Christian doctrine, we would prefer to give 
it greater emphasis, even when we are speaking of the various functions 
of the Law. We feel somewhat uncomfortable about the immediate listing 
of the antitheses without reference as in the Formula of Concord (Epitome, 
Statement of Issue, Tappert, p. 479) to the basic and constant fact that 
the "flesh still inheres in them (the regenerate)" and that it is on this 
account that the guidance of the Law is still required. We believe, there¬ 
fore, that the accusatory function of the Law needs to be in the foreground 
of any discussion of the subject. 

We would suggest a change in the wording of the second "rejection" 
which states that the regenerate Christian "is free of the new obedience, 
the obligation to keep His Commandments." This antithesis is not alto¬ 
gether clear to us. It seems to define the "new obedience" as "the 
obligation to keep His Commandments," which is really the "old obedience." 
Traditionally, we have associated the "new obedience" with the work of 
the Spirit, as Paul speaks of it in Ephesians 4:24: "Put on the new 
nature, created after the likeness of God in true righteousness and 
holiness." 

The function of the Holy Spirit in the sanctification process is stated 
very well in the next Section (4), and with this we fully agree, as we do 
also with the material in section 5. 
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One observation strikes us, however, as we read the quotation from 
Luther's Large Catechism at the close of this portion. The Reformer 
does indeed say that the Ten Commandments are a "summary of divine 
teaching on what we are to do to make our whole life pleasing to God," 
but he does not see them as a detailed blueprint for every situation or 
problem that may confront the Christian in his everyday living, especially 
in the area of interpersonal relationships. Rather,' he refers to the 
Commandments as a "summary" and then as the "true fountain" and "true 
channel" from and through which good works must flow. Perhaps the 
best commentary on Luther's understanding of this function of the Decalogue 
is the manner in which he explains the Commandments in his Small Catechism. 
Here he goes well beyond the words of the written Law to enunciate its 
spirit, and at the same time he is rather open-ended in his explanations, 
as when he says, "and put the best construction on everything," or "help 
him (the neighbor) to improve and protect his property and business." 

Just how the Christian will show his obedience to the Law in these situations 
will depend on many factors and finally it will be the Spirit of Christ 
within him that will give him guidance. 

Mindful of Luther's example, then, we believe the "rejections" in 
Section 5 appear too restrictive. We certainly agree with their thrust 
that one cannot substitute the Spirit for the Law. Behavior expressly 
condemned or required in Scripture remains so. However, the written 
Law does not spell out in every detail how it applies to all situations. 
Therefore, in the face of complex decisions and changing times, the 
Christian will frequently have to interpret how Tove as "the fulfilling 
of the Law" (Romans 13:10) should act in specific cases. In the Spirit 
of Christ the Christian is called upon to show what the will of God is 
(Romans 12:2). In this way the Christian goes beyond (but not against) 
what is written in the Law. And the Spirit of Christ is never "permissive," 
leading to immoral conduct. On the contrary, the Spirit's work in the 
Christian is always to the glory of God. 

We were somewhat surprised by the use of the passage, "Love is the 
fulfilling of the Law," (Romans 13:10) in Section 6 to support the 
statement, "The keeping of the Commandments is the highest expression 
of love." We have always understood this text to mean that love is the 
most profound or comprehensive way of keeping the Commandments. This 
appears to be the only interpretation the context allows, for Paul's 
more complete statement reads: "Owe no one anything, except to love 
one another; for he who loves his neighbor has fulfilled the Law. The 
commandments.. .are summed up in this sentence, 'You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself.' Love does no wrong to a neighbor; therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the Law." 

We concur with what is said in Section 7 and 8. Indeed, we strongly 
emphasize the accusatory function of the Law and wholeheartedly support 
the sentence, "He (the Christian) never encounters the Law without 
experiencing this accusation." 

It is just because of this role of the Law in the sanctified life 
that we prefer to stress the positive rather than the negative aspects 
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of the process. This, we feel, is in the tradition of St. Paul, who 
wrote to the Romans, "I appeal to you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship" (12:1); and 
to the Galatians, "The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control; against such 
there is no law" (5:22, 23). Furthermore, the Formula of Concord never 
speaks of a purely informative function of the Law, but stresses that it is 
always accusatory. "To reprove is the real function of the Law" (Solid 
Declaration, VI, 14, Tappert, p. 566). 

Section 9 of the Conservative Caucus Report makes reference to 
"A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles" and describes its 
treatment of the Third Use of the Law as "a concise statement of this 
doctrine as it is taught in Scripture and the Confessions." We have no 
quarrel with this, except to say that "A Statement" is perhaps too concise 
in treating this matter, since it merely says, "The Law, as the expression 
of God's immutable will, is to be used by the church to bring men to a know! 
of their sins as well as to provide Christians with instruction about good 
works." It does not, as the Formula of Concord is careful to do, relate 
the instruction of the Law to the sinful side of the regenerate. Rather, 
it seems to place the Second and Third Uses of the Law on the same plane. 
However, we would "put the best construction on everything" and say that 
this brief statement is to be understood in the light of what Scripture 
and the Confessions have to say on the subject. 

By the same token, we would ask the Conservative Caucus to understand 
the incomplete and "off the cuff" statements in the "Blue Book" in the 
light of the subsequent "Faculty Response" in which all members of the 
"Faculty Majority" declared their full acceptance of our confessional 
position in this question. This, we believe, would be in demonstration 
of Paul's principle of love expressed in Romans 13:10 and would lead to 
the withdrawal -of the charges regarding this matter in New Orleans 
Convention Resolution 3-09. 

Against the background of love as the fulfilling of the Law, we 
believe that the minor differences between the caucuses on the Third 
Use are ones of emphasis rather than doctrine. We should rejoice that 
the Spirit of God gives His people such a variety of insights and we 
should profit by them all. In mutual love and respect, let us earnestly 
endeavor to understand and accept the Scriptural fidelity of each other. 
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SECTION II - PROPOSALS FOR DEALING WITH THE ISSUES 


ITEM 1 - MODERATE PROPOSALS 

Our committee was given two tasks: (1) delineate the issues; and 
(2) develop proposals for dealing with the issues in such a way that 
the Synod can under God achieve doctrinal consensus. In fulfillment of 
the second task, the members of the moderate caucus submit the following 
proposals: 


I. 

We propose that the committee papers, including these proposals for 
dealing with the issues, be given as broad an exposure as possible to the 
entire church, including (and especially) the laity. 

A. The papers, possibly in booklet form, should be made available 
to all delegates to Anaheim, and as soon as possible to all 
pastors and teachers of the Synod. For broader distribution 
to the laity, we recommend that the papers be made available 

in serial form through the Lutheran Witness, either as articles 
or as inserts. Competent lay-out people should be involved to 
make the material as readable as possible. 

B. A study guide might be considered. The study guide, if 
developed, should: 

1) lead people to determine points of unity; 

2) confront people with the decision as to whether the 
issues delineated are really doctrinal in character; 

3) lead them into considering the differences in the perspective 
of a Scriptural and Confessional understanding of the Church. 

The study guide should be prepared by a "neutral" party or be the 
product of representatives of both the conservative and moderate 
approach. 

C. If necessary, private financing should be arranged. The full support 
of the synodical Board of Directors should be enlisted both for the 
dissemination and the discussion of the committee's papers. 


II. 

We propose that the issues as delineated be discussed throughout the 
Synod in groups whose size and format will encourage profitable and 
edifying exchange. 
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A. The groups should be assembled as much as possible at 
the grass-roots level (circuits are probably the most 
logical units). Provision should be made for the par¬ 
ticipation of pastors, teachers and lay people. 

B. The goal of such groups must be clearly seen as achieving 
consensus. Differences are not to be glossed over or played 
down (we assume our papers have contributed toward making the 
differences clear), but in dealing with them members of the 
group must have as their goal reaching cut to each other for 
understanding and healing. 

C. Suggestions should be made to those responsible for the 
discussions to insure as much as possible that they be held 
in a context of devotion and prayer for the blessing of 
God's Spirit, and in mutual respect on the part of the 
participants. 


III. 

We propose that a climate be created in which discussion can be 
carried on in an edifying way. Neither of the first two proposals will 
be useful without the implementation of this third proposal. 

A. From our perspective, some of the things which have helped to 
create an unfavorable climate for mutual trust and profitable 
discussion are: 

1) Resolutions at conventions which say, implicitly or 
explicitly, that given doctrinal formulations passed by 
majority vote should be made binding on the members of 

the Synod. Specifically, at New Orleans, this would include 
the combination of 2-12 and 3-01. These resolutions are now 
being implemented in such a way as to impugn the loyalty to 
both the Scriptures and the Synod of those who dissent. Where 
such loyalty is questioned, fraternal discussion becomes 
impossible. 

2) A refusal to recognize the validity of the ministry within 
our Synod of the teachers, graduates and students of Seminex. 

The people at Seminex believe they are fulfilling their calling 
as Lutherans committed to Scripture and the Confessions and 

as members of the Missouri Synod committed to its constitution. 
The establishment of Seminex came principally in response to the 
treatment of faculty members suspected or accused of false 
teaching on the basis of standards established by convention 
vote. These are the very standards our committee has been 
discussing for over a year, and which the entire church needs 
to examine in the light of Scripture. If this process is to 
have any integrity, the ministries of the faculty and students 
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of Seminex must be affirmed as valid in the Synod 
while it is carried out. 

3) The dismissal of John Tietjen on grounds of false teaching. 

We mention his case specifically because it has been the 
most publicized, but he stands as the symbol of others as 
well who have been terminated either partly or exclusively 
for doctrinal reasons, on the synodical, district and congre¬ 
gational level. If people are removed from their ministries 
on doctrinal grounds even while these grounds are being 
discussed as to their validity, it is difficult for people 
to take the discussions seriously. 

B. A climate conducive to profitable discussion would be one in which: 

1) We recognize that by God's grace we are brothers and sisters 

in Christ, and we seek not to accuse, but to edify one another. 

2) We recognize our fallibility in judgment and actions, and our 
need to repent and seek the forgiveness of God and one another. 

3) We recognize that there are not "two sides" in this controversy, 
but that we are a body of people with various understandings 
and varying emphases on the points at controversy. 

4) Both those who agree and those who disagree with the opinions 
on doctrinal matters passed by a delegate majority at a 
synodical convention are to be considered loyal to the 
Scriptures and to the Synod until such time as a patient, 
loving and fraternal ministry of discipline has been pursued. 
Basic to this process of ministry must be the constitutional 
principle that "all matters of doctrine and of conscience shall 
be decided only by the Word of God." 

5) There is a balanced presentation of all views in the official 
synodical publications, thereby eventually rendering all 
partisan publications unnecessary. This would include full 
disclosure of charges and reasons for dismissal of synodical 
faculty and staff members. 

6) The Synod's processes of adjudication and appeal are implemented 
in such a way as to insure the carrying out of #8 in the list 

of objects of the Synod: "The protection of pastors, teachers 
and congregations in the performance of their duties and the 
maintenance of their rights." This would include prevention of 
a member of the Synod from being subjected to double or even 
triple jeopardy. 

7) We rejoice in our unity with regard to all the articles of faith 
included in our historic Lutheran confessions, and with regard 
to the questions which in the past have divided Christians 
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(e.g. the person and work of Christ, the Lord's Supper, 
and the like). It is our sincere conviction, after our 
discussions on this committee, that our differences are 
not the kind that should divide us, but are largely 
differences of emphasis which can serve a constructive 
purpose if we utilize them to serve one another rather 
than attack one another. 
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ITEM 2 - CONSERVATIVE PROPOSALS 

We write this letter to accompany the report of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Doctrine and Conciliation, suggesting respectfully a distribu¬ 
tion and use by the church of the committee work. The report itself, 
consisting of four pairs each of discussion and response, is addressed to 
the first of the two tasks assigned by you to the committee in your letter 
of appointment to the committee members of January 24, 1974, i.e., delineation 
of issues. Our proposal for use, given here, is concerned with the other 
assigned task, "to develop proposals for dealing with the issues in such a 
way that the Synod can under God and by His grace achieve doctrinal consensus." 
The committee determined by unanimous vote in its final plenary sesssion of 
April 7, 1975, that each caucus, conservative and moderate, should submit 
a letter with the report to this purpose. 

We propose, first, that the committee report of 16 documents which we 
now submit be taken in itself as characterization of the principal theological 
issues at the center of our synodical strife. The documents do have weaknesses 
that could be repaired with further study and by other minds. In all candid¬ 
ness, we must admit, moreover, that we do not consider the moderate reports 
to encompass the spectrum of doctrine represented by moderates in Synod. 

Indeed, we can readily cite major examples in the official media of ELIM 
and Seminex of views far from those presented here which have been published 
during our deliberations. Our suggestion of acceptance of this report is 
made notwithstanding all these facts. For the report is unique among 
documents presenting the moderate positions. Unlike Faithful I, for example, 
it does speak to many of the issues, however mildly; and unlike the Blue 
Book, it is a source which moderates could hardly impugn. Most importantly, 
the report does display the central points at issue in the Synod. 

Thus, we believe that these reports do show the emergence of two distinct 
theologies in Synod. One simply cannot replace inerrancy of Scripture with 
a notion that Scripture "says what God intends it to say and accomplishes 
what He intends it to accomplish," without any other tie to actual events 
and happenings, and not yield tremendously on the meaning of real, human 
history as divine revelation. One cannot abandon the plain, literal sense 
of the text for any and all interpretations consistent with the ill-defined 
presuppositions and methods of post-World War I historical criticism and 
still consider himself to have any sure norm of doctrine and practice at all 
in the original sense. The theologies of the conservative and moderate 
reports are different, as they must be, given these differences. Moreover 
we feel that the reports do demonstrate that theologies which differ in 
these basic properties must disagree throughout in doctrine and in its 
articles. It is evident from the report that these differences in fact do 
manifest themselves in each area treated. 

We note in making our recommendations for distribution and use of the 
report by the church that we do not yet have the full report before us at 
this time. During a special meeting of the committee on June 26, the 
moderate caucus, in the context of a hostage report and contrary to previous, 
unanimously adopted agreements of the committee, moved to require that the 
committee encumber its final report with the stipulation that its distribu¬ 
tion to the church would necessarily include an additional statement by 
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the Moderate caucus on the format of the Conservative responses. The 
Conservative caucus does, of course, recognize it to be a corollary 
of our advisory role that the committee not present you with an en¬ 
cumbered report. In any case, the recommendations below for circulation 
of the report itself outside of duly constituted agencies, such as the 
Commission on Theology and Church Relations, is based on the assumption 
that the added statements would not tend to be divisive or to compromise 
the authority of the report itself for the general reader. 

Granted that the committee report be acceptable as a characterization 
of the issues, as we propose, we then suggest to you that it be used by 
the church as the basis of a three-stage process of information, evaluation, 
and forward action. In the information state, the 16 committee reports, 
bound together, would be distributed widely and prominently throughout the 
church under the signature of her president. The reports would be bound 
without modification or editing in order to preserve the strict neutrality of 
the document already inherent in your initial appointment of seven moderates 
and seven conservatives of equivalent status to comprise the committee. 

We do feel that the requirement for neutrality far outweighs the disadvantages 
of unevenness, technical language, and the like which the unedited document 
will surely contain. The second stage, evaluation, could proceed im¬ 
mediately upon distribution of the report. It could be conducted at any 
level in the church and especially at the level of pastors' and teachers' 
conferences. in any case, and this we suggest explicitly, the Commission 
on Theology and Church Relations would receive the report for its formal 
evaluation. Acting within its constituted responsibilities, especially 
with regard to the fostering and preserving of the unity of the faith, the 
Commission would evaluate the delineation of doctrinal differences pre¬ 
sented in the report in order to determine areas in which consensus does 
already obtain as well as those in which there is indication of intolerable 
disagrement. This Commission would also necessarily be involved in the 
third stage of our proposal, thc.t of forward action. In this stage, the 
results of the evaluation would be incorporated into the church's ongoing 
search for consensus. The report represents an unbiased organization of 
a vast body of primary material bearing directly on our synodical issues. 

We would certainly expect its incorporation to contribute substantially 
both to clarification of the divisive nature of our differences and to 
their true gravity. 

We find it necessary to clarify even what we mean by consensus. This 
caucus considers consensus to be "mutual agreement in doctrine and in all 
its articles." (FC Ep X, 7) We consider such consensus a goal clearly 
required of the church by Scripture (I Tim. 6:4) and the only right basis 
for God-pleasing concord in the church (FC SD, Summ.). In contrast, the 
moderate report on Gospel and Scripture expressly restricts need for 
consensus to Gospel in its narrow sense. 

Moreover, in areas in which differences are very clear indeed, the 
moderate concept of doctrine itself obscures these differences. Thus, 
one finds the following conclusion in the moderate report on Inspiration 
and Inerrancy: 
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"The differences that exist in connection with the 
inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture are not doctrinal 
and should not be divisive of fellowship." 

Particularly in view of disagreement of this kind, we expect that it will 
be essential in this third stage for the church to define its approach to 
consensus in terms of the issues we have delineated. 

In conclusion, let us emphasize that the merit and feasibility of any 
proposals from this committee for use of its work depend on many factors 
the committee, as an advisory group, was not competent to consider. We 
do feel that the reports themselves delineate the issues. We are con¬ 
vinced that it would require a project of much greater scope to improve 
substantially on their content to this purpose. It is in this spirit that 
we submit these proposals as well as the report itself. For the same reason, 
however, we have not spoken to the timing of our three-stage proposal. 

Although it is perhaps regrettable that the committee was unable to 
complete its report and recommendations in time for the synodical con¬ 
vention at Anaheim, we do not feel the urgency others have suggested 
to be associated with this report. Obviously the report does not have 
normative authority in any case. It is not applicable as a characterization 
of the teaching of any individual or particular group, since no one has 
claimed it as such. It certainly cannot find application as a guide by 
which to judge such teaching, beyond that of focusing on controverted 
articles, since this authority is always reserved alone for Scripture 
and the Lutheran Confessions. It is therefore independent of questions 
of such synodical resolutions as New Orleans 3-01 or 3-09. It has no 
other bearing on any cases charging false doctrine to individuals for 
the same reason. Thus, its sole potential value lies in the very purpose 
to which it is addressed, namely, the delineation of the theological issues 
which confront us. Since it is the lack of consensus, and not the searching 
for it, that is the source of the strife and dissension which are our agony, 
we feel that the report may v.'ith the help of God be very useful to this 
purpose. 


Respectfully submitted, in His Name, 

Conservative Caucus, Advisory Committee 
on Doctrine and Conciliation 

Karl L. Barth 
William T. Eggers 
Arthur F. Graudin 
H. Armin Moellering 
Robert D. Preus 
Don Ridgeway 
Lorenz Wunderlich 
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APPENDIX 1 


Format of Conservative Caucus Responses to Moderate Reports 


We describe at the outset our choice of format for responses to the 
four reports of the Moderate caucus. Each response is seen to consist 
of material interspersed with icJvipt-type. text with indented margins. 

The ■icJu.pt-type, material is quoted directly from the Moderate report. 

The regular text contains the Conservative response to the report in 
that section. The entire Moderate report is reproduced in the 
icJvipt-type. text. However, the material from the Moderate report is 
not given in its original order. Rather, the section headings for the 
Conservative reports are listed, and all Moderate passages dealing 
with a given heading are brought together under that heading (with 
the exception of the response on the historical-critical method: see 
below). Thus, for example, the Conservative report on Gospel and 
Scripture consists of an Introduction and seven sections. Moderate 
statements dealing with the first subject, definition of the word Gospel, 
are arranged under that heading, those with the second. Gospel in its 
broad sense, under that heading, and so forth. Following this format 
description we have appended a list of the section headings of all 
four responses. It is noted that these titles are not displayed in the 
Conservative reports, although the numbering is that of the reports and 
the contents of each section summarized by the heading. 

This format makes possible immediate comparison of the original Con¬ 
servative and Moderate reports. In each section, one has, respectively, 
the Conservative statement of position on that subject, the Moderate 
position, and the Conservative response to the Moderate position. We 
emphasize that great care was taken in the rearrangement of material not 
to distort the Moderate position. In each instance, sections were kept of 
sufficient length to assure that the original sense of the statement is 
evident. Obviously, however, we rely on the fact that the complete 
Moderate report is presented in this same volume, so that the reader can 
(and should) refer to that report for the original flow of material. 

The format for response on the historical-critical method differs 
from that of the other areas because of the nature of the material. Its 
format agrees in that it brings together and discusses the Moderate material 
under topical headings. These headings do not, however, correspond to 
division of material in the Conservative report. 

The Conservative report is not intended to be an orderly discussion 
of the historical-critical method. Conservatives reject application of 
this method to Scripture both for its structure of assumptions about 
Scripture and for any of the interpretive conclusions it has yielded. 

After 15 months of discussions, including a written analysis of such 
problems, the Conservative caucus found itself still unable to obtain 
from the Moderate caucus a cogent statement of the distinctions between 
the method as it is practiced inside and outside The Lutheran Church - 
Missouri Synod. Its report therefore could not do more than list a 
series of theses and antitheses regarding points the caucus found to 
be its properties wherever it is practiced. 
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The headings of the response format are selected to approach three 
questions in turn, questions which are directly raised by the concluding 
statement of the Moderate report: "How can we best minister to all of 
Christendom in theological scholarship -- by rejection of the generally 
accepted method of Historical Criticism? or by showing through responsible 
Biblical scholarship how this method can be useful for those who employ 
it with adequate Christian presuppositions and controls?" (emphasis added) 
These questions are: 

(1) what is this method as it is generally accepted (and therefore 
defined)? 

(2) are the listed presuppositions and controls to be added adequate 
(or even themselves acceptable)? and 

(3) does application of the method as defined and limited in fact 
imply a new understanding of the authority and nature of Scripture? 

Practically, comparison of the Conservative and Moderate reports would 
hardly be possible without a format such as we have selected. They present 
two theologies, differing alike in their basic beliefs about Scripture and 
in the way they relate the articles of doctrine to one another. It is to 
be expected that the natural order of presentation would be different for 
the two. Moreover, the committee decision that caucuses work independently 
in preparation of the final papers itself led to differences in order of 
presentation, although such differences would not be as difficult to unravel. 
In comparing the two sets of reports, a theologian would himself mentally 
rearrange the points into a common order of presentation by subject. We 
provide this format to facilitate such a comparison by the church generally. 


Contents of Conservative Reports and Responses 


I. Inspiration and Inerrancy 

A. INSPIRATION 

1. Definition 

2. Normative Authority 

3. Accommodation 

4. Mechanism 

5. Uniqueness 

6. Mindset of Faith 

B. INERRANCY 

1. Affirmation 

2. Inerrancy: A Doctrine Explicitly Taught In Scripture 

3. Definition 

4. Qualifications 
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5. Consequences of weakening 

6. Obfuscations (Response only) 

7. Implications for Fellowship (Response only) 

C. CONCLUSION 

II. Gospel and Scripture 
Introduction 

1. Definition of the Word, Gospel 

2. Gospel in its Broad Sense 

3. Centrality of the Gospel 

4. Scripture 

5. Biblical Authority and Doctrinal Differences 

6. Interpretation (Gospel Reductionism) 

7. Total Authority of Scripture 

8. Unity of the Church (Response only) 

III. Historical - Critical Method 

1. Definition 

2. Presuppositions 

a. Methodological Presuppositions 

b. Doctrinal Presuppositions 

c. Theological Presuppositions 

3. Controls 

4. Authority and Nature of Scripture 

IV. Third Use of the Law 


Introduction (Response only) 

1. Definitions 

2. Third Use and Sanctification 

3. Freedom of the Gospel 

4. Motivation by the Holy Spirit 

5. Rule and Norm 

6. Law and Expression of Love 

7. Simultaneity of Uses of the Law 

8. Third Use in Believers Only 

9. A Statement and New Orleans Resolution 3-09 
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APPENDIX 2 

MODERATE CAUCUS EVALUATION 
OF 

THE REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON DOCTRINE AND CONCILIATION 


When President Preus appointed this committee, we of the so-called 
"moderate caucus" had varied reactions. Some felt that the appointment 
of a bi-partisan committee to delineate the issues troubling the Synod 
had come too late because decisive action had already been taken at New 
Orleans and in subsequent administrative decisions to determine the 
doctrinal position of Synod, to label the teaching of the "faculty 
majority" as false doctrine, and to curtail the ministries of a signi¬ 
ficant number in Synod. In view of this, some of us also felt that 
support of this advisory committee would give the church the false 
impression that honest efforts were being made to seek understanding and 
reconciliation when, in fact, the seeds of schism had already been 
planted by these previous actions. Nonetheless, in the hope that this 
committee's efforts could somehow serve the cause of reconciliation, we 
set our reservations aside and devoted ourselves to the appointed task. 

The one thing that gave us hope was that the committee was balanced 
in its representation of various views. We felt strongly that much of 
our synodical problem was due to the fact that vital committees appointed 
by the President previously had not been balanced: e.g. The Fact Finding 
Committee and the New Orleans floor committees. 

A balanced committee held out promise for clarifying the issues in 
such a way that "both sides" would have their position stated fairly, 
and not be the victims of misrepresentation. The instructions to our 
committee stated this as a goal. We were to delineate the issues, and 
publish no statement unless all were agreed on the issues and their 
wording. In President Preus' oral instructions, he said that we should 
work toward being able to state the "other side's" position in a way 
acceptable to them. 

Our committee's goal was to complete its work in time for concrete 
proposals to be made to the 1975 convention. 

Our committee has failed in its task, and we believe this must be 
reported to the Synod. We want the Synod also to know our views on 
why we failed. 

First, how did we fail? We failed 

(1) in not providing any input for a convention which 
has now reiterated crucial decisions on the very 
doctrinal issues we were trying to delineate. And 
we failed 

(2) in our task of stating the issues in a way that both sides 
agreed was accurate and fair. 
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1) January 1 was set as our deadline. We could not meet that date, 
but set a new deadline for ourselves for April 8, recognizing that anything 
later would render virtually impossible any input to Anaheim. By April 8, 
though all the "moderate" papers were completed, none of the "conservative 11 
response papers was completed. We agreed to a new deadline of May 8. This 
deadline passed also, and the papers were finally turned in the third week 
in June. 

The conservative brethren unquestionably regret this delay also, and 
have so expressed themselves. The fact remains that the delay has frus¬ 
trated the purpose of the committee in providing concrete proposals for 
Anaheim. We are forced to wonder how seriously the committee's contri¬ 
bution to Anaheim was envisioned from the beginning. 

2) Even more significantly, our committee failed in its attempt to 
delineate the issues in a way acceptable to all. We have produced sepa¬ 
rate documents on each of four issues, and a separate response to each 
document in turn. Thus instead of four documents, we have sixteen. That 
number alone tells the story. 

We finally agreed on this procedure in our committee when we disagreed 
repeatedly with each other on our statements describing one another's 
position. We finally said, "Each side will have to state its own position 
for itself." We also agreed that each side should then have an opportunity 
to respond to the position paper of the other group. 

The response papers in particular show that we have failed miserably 
in avoiding distortion and caricature. The conservative caucus will 
have to state its own views in this matter, but we express very strong 
objection to the procedure of their caucus in rearranging parts of our 
papers as they comment on them because the rearrangement presents a false 
picture by obscuring the logical development of the paper. We believe the 
conservative group has also misunderstood and grossly distorted some of 
our statements. We are accused of false teaching, and the accusation is 
once again based on serious misrepresentation of our position. A good 
example of this is that, despite our repeated explanations and in the 
absence of evidence, the conservative response document on the historical 
critical method continues to give the impression that we hold certain 
presuppositions of historical critical study which we do not hold at all. 
Beyond this, it makes the outrageous suggestion that our approach to 
Scripture places the doctrine of the two natures of Jesus Christ in 
jeopardy. 

In short, the conservative group saw as its goal to make clear what 
they believed to be the disunity in Synod. The moderate group saw as its 
goal to make clear what they believed to be our unity. We worked at 
cross purposes. 

Thus the entire purpose for which the committee was appointed has 
been frustrated. The same distortions are repeated. The practical result 
of this is that those committees and boards who have the responsibility 
and power to deal with teachers and pastors in our Synod will define the 
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issues in their own way, utilizing if they choose the same distortions 
that have been employed in the past. 

The real problem is that for all practical purposes the doctrinal 
issues have already been decided by convention action, even though they 
have not yet been properly delineated. Discussions designed to "delineate 
issues" are doomed to failure before they start in such a situation. 

Successful discussion is absolutely impossible in 'committees of conciliation' 
when, while the discussions are in progress, out in the field ministries are 
being terminated by responsible synodical officials on the basis of the very 
issues under discussion. 

Our experience on this committee convinces us that fraternal discussions 
of doctrine can and ought to occur. However, they will be fruitful only 
if done, to use a much maligned phrase, in an atmosphere of openness and 
trust. This means openness to what one another is attempting to say, 
even when language and concepts appear to depart from tradition, because 
there is an abiding trust that all involved are Christ's people seeking 
the truth. If the Synod, however, merely "disciplines" those who dissent 
or who support people whose ministries have been unjustly curtailed, it 
will destroy itself. 


